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im 37 By Sey Letter to the Spe io The world,—or at least all the world which is not so insanely 
“ i Par we in France 40| , Relief of Local Taxation............... 50 | Tory as to exult in Mr. Gladstone’s illness, and it is a mournful 
», (Bir H. James on the Reform Bills 41 Grosvenor Gallery. — (Fourth _| fact that this is not absolutely the whole world,—was alarmed 
4” ase bg ~ oe Poa — to Boot) Boe Res ni ae aol 50 | on Monday by hearing that Dr. Andrew Clark had been tele- 
Dr. Gary de a ifn A . Siberia in Asia ..........csccesseeseeon 51 | graphed for to Hawarden, and had insisted that the Midlothian 
"The Latest Decoration . . 46 Seume faedas eas P= ann a 33 | visit should be abandoned by Mr. Gladstone, whose sleep has 
‘Sayings of Great Men ... - 47 | Geikie’s Text-book of Geology ...... 55 | not been good lately, and consequently his strength not up to 
A Barnt Forest .............sssseseeeses 48) Lallanne on Etching............0....0.. 56 | oh ‘age . 

ho taremesro rem Remon gg | StmmnnyLammmarons nn $9 | Mh mae dind yesterday, again, wo heard that Mr, Glad- 
The Miles NG Case........see0e BLICATIONS OF ee stone’s s eeplessness had no isappeared, an a e@ was 
Moses in Practices..............0..000 50 | ADVERTISEMENTS.....0.44.....sseeeeee0 58-68 keeping his room under the influence of a severe cold. Fortu- 
3 ieee nately, Mr. Gladstone is a good patient, and when a physician 
%9* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript, in any case. | +, whom he has confidence gives him orders, he does not neglect 
those orders, but implicitly follows them. For this England is 
NEW S OF THE WEEK heartily grateful to him; and even, we do not doubt, the Mid- 
» lothian audiences themselves, who have lost so great a gratifi- 
) } cation. It is not a gratification, however, that any part of the 

be HE negotiations with France have been broken off, and ; 


: political world would chose to purchase at the cost of a single 
the Daal Control in Egypt was on Thursday formally day of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministerial life. 


terminated, Sir A. Colvin resigning his office; but the EP ih att 
English position remains undefined, and legally we are still The Prime Minister has written a very remarkable letter to 
eccupying the country on the invitation of the Khedive, who | Professor Giambattista Giuolini, who had sent him a copy of his 
legally may send us away to-morrow. That is not very satis- | work on “ Dante Explained by Himself.” In this letter, Mr. 
factory, the legal situation and the actual situation being | Gladstone explains how great is his own debt to Dante, in the 
directly opposed, while the Convention which is to put matters | following emphatic words:— You have been good enough to 
straight halts, probably through difficulties raised in Constan- | call that supreme poet ‘a solemn master’ for me. These are 
tinople. Sir Evelyn Wocd is, however, organising the Army on | not empty words. The reading of Dante is not merely a 
the plan of half the regiments being purely Egyptian and half | pleasure, a tows de force, or a lesson; it is a vigorous discipline 
E commanded by English officers; Baker Pasha has raised a | for the heart, the intellect, the whole man. In the school of Dante 
Gendarmerie, said to be efficient; and a nondescript police for | I have learned a great part of that mental provision (however 
Alexandria and Cairo is getting into order, under General Della | insignificant it be) which has served me to make the journey of 
, Scala. This police has hitherto been composed of Europeans, | human life up to the term of nearly seventy-three years. And I 
Albanians, and Egyptians, but as the two former kill one | should like to extend your excellent phrase, and to say that he 
another whenever they get drunk, the Egyptians are to be | who labours for Dante labours to serve Italy, Christianity, the 
preferred, and the force has been placed under Baker Pasha. | world.” No doubt, Dante served all three,—Italy, by giving 
An organisation strong enough to maintain order is, in| her (pagan as her genius was) something of his own severely 
fact, being evolved ; but the essential points of ultimate autho- | Christian type of mind; Christianity, by bringing out the 
rity and financial security are still unsettled. According to the | sublime imaginative aspects of that too dogmatically in- 
latest official statement, revenue and ordinary expenditure | culcated creed; and the world, by teaching it a new rever- 
exactly balance; but there is nothing for the British troops, or | ence at once for Italy and for the Christian intellect. Mr. 
for the indemnities which, it is expected, will amount to three | Gladstone’s own “severe and earnest air” has often been 
millions. It will be wise of the Foreign Office to quicken | remarked; but probably few knew till this week, whence he had 
things a little, and be ready with an intelligible plan when | derived that air of burdened but passionate purpose which 
Parliament meets. breathes all through Dante. 





The Temps publishes an account of the recent negotiations | The Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, made a very 
between France and England on the subject of Egypt, which | striking speech at Bridgwater on Wednesday. After an 
appears to be at least demi-official, and as such is repro- | eloquent tribute to Mr. Bright, and a sharp criticism on the 





L duced in extenso in the Times. It is a most melancholy | refusal of the extreme Irish party to co-operate in any way 
marrative. If it is true, and we fear it is true, M. Duclerc | with Mr. Gladstone in the noble effort which he has made 
’ rejected the control of the Public Debt of Egypt offered to | to do justice to Ireland at the same time when he is firmly 


France, but hinted that if she were offered the control of the | repressing crime, Sir Henry went on to the subject of 

Domain and the Daira in addition, and, in fact, invested “ with | the Reform Bill, and advocated very strongly the same 

| the general supervision of the Liquidation Law, regulating the | policy which we ourselves advocated last week,—namely, 

f employment of all the revenues of Egypt,” a “basis of agree- | the separation of the Reform measure into two distinct por- 
ment” might be found. In other words, if France were allowed | tions, one dealing with the question of the franchise, and the 

to pillage Egypt at discretion, for the benefit of the financial | other with that of redistribution. “I am certain,” said the 

houses still loaded with Egyptian Bonds, and more especially | Attorney-General, “that if ever the attempt is made to deal 

Daira Bonds, Great Britain might dispose of the country as she | with the question by one Bill, or even what is termed one 


r pleased. No baser proposition was ever made, or one which | scheme, failure, a certain failure, will ensue.” The Tories, he 
showed more clearly the frightful ascendancy of the Rings in | added, would certainly try to insist on having before them a 
Q the councils of Paris. The negotiations have, of course, dropped, | single scheme for dealing with the whole question, in the con- 


and it is asserted that M. Tissot, the French Ambassador in | fident hope that on the whole scheme so presented they would be 
London, has resigned, assigning as his reason that “ the cause | able to obtain a victory, through the defection of those Liberals 
of the Bondholders is almost hopeless.” This disposition of | whose seats may be endangered by the disfranchisement 
great Governments to sacrifice political ends to the in-| or merging of small boroughs. The Liberals should unite 
y | terests of great loanmongers is a novel and most ominous | to resist this policy, and should point out that in 1867, 
feature in modern politics. The tendency is not confined to| the Liberal majority, though in Opposition, permitted Mr. 
Paris, but is displayed also in Rome and Vienna, and, in a| Disraeli to pass the first portion of his Reform measure, 
different way, in Berlin. There, however, pecuniary claims are | and to delay the remainder to the Session of 1868, when he in- 
regarded as excuses, not as ends. troduced and carried the Boundaries Bill and the Election 
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Petitions Bill and the Scotch and Irish Bills, by which that’ 


scheme was completed. “To postpone enfranchising those who 
are entitled to be electors till the details of a redistribution 
scheme have been settled, would be like showing food to a 
hungry man, and then saying, ‘ But I cannot let you have it 
till I can arrange the table at which you are to sit, and the 
people who are to share it with you.’” 


Sir Henry James also pointed out the probability that the 
extension of household franchise to the counties might in- 
volve the abandonment of the 40s. freehold qualification. It 
would not be easy to accept a residential household franchise 
as the basis of the borough and county franchise, and 
yet allow a non-residential freeholder to vote for the 
county, though we give no similar privilege to the holder of 
property in boroughs. If the 40s. freehold county qualifi- 
cation is retained, something of the same sort must be 
discovered to balance it in the boroughs. Further, Sir 
Henry James dropped a rather ominous hint to the 
Universities. If we deny the non-residential freeholder a 
vote, he says, how are we consistently to give a University 
man a second vote in a place where he does not reside, in addi- 
tion to his residential vote in the place where he does reside ? 
“Tf that question be asked, I trust some one will be found to 
give a satisfactory answer, but at present I cannot suggest one,” 
—with which uncomfortable sentence Sir Henry James passed 
from the subject of University electorates, without having 
elicited any demonstration of grief or dismay from his Bridg- 
water audience. 


Mr. Lyon Playfair has announced his intention on the meet- 
ing of Parliament to resign his post as Chairman of Com- 
mittees, mainly on the ground of ill-health, partly, no doubt, that 
a new Chairman may start fair with the new Rules of Proce- 
dure, and without the dead-weight with which his one serious 
mistake of last Session would have handicapped himself. It is 
said that the Honse will be asked to elect Sir Arthur Otway as 
Chairman of Committees in his place. We suppose that this 
appointment is suggested because Sir Arthur Otway, who re- 
signed his post of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Mr. 
Gladstone’s first government, on the ground of disapproving 
its foreign policy, is regarded as an impartial man by both 
parties, and one, therefore, whom the Conservatives would be 
likely to trust with the administration of the new Standing 
Orders. Mr. Gladstone announced last Session his wish to 
raise the character of the office of Chairman of Committees 
and Deputy-Speaker to one rather nearer the level of authority 
with which the Speaker himself is invested, and Sir Arthur 
Otway will be the first of these weightier Deputy-Speakers. 


Death is busy with the French heroes of 1870. Gambetta 
was still unburied when, on the 4th inst., General Chanzy sud- 
denly expired from apoplexy at Chilons, where he held a 
divisional command. He was hardly fifty, and might have 
expected ten more years of active life. Though selected by 
Gambetta for command, and willing to accept a Republic, 
General Chanzy is believed to have had strong monarchical and 
especially Orleanist proclivities, doubting whether a Republic 
would ever secure public order. He was watched with some 
suspicion, and there was a great desire to chunt him into civil 
life, as Governor-General of Algeria, or as an Ambassador. 
Nevertheless, the Government, recollecting his share in the 
National Defence, ordered him a public funeral. The Parisians 
ask whether Prince Bismarck has bribed Death, that Skobeleff, 
Gambetta, and Chanzy should all pass away before himself. 


We trust that the statement of the Times’ correspondent in 
Paris as to the attitude of the Right in regard to the election 
of Judges is inaccurate. This writer, who usually knows well 
what the Orleanists will do, asserts that the whole Right will 
vote with the Extremists for the Bill making Judges elective, be- 
cause they think the chances of public disorder will be increased. 
They did so vote, he affirms, last time, and it was by their aid 
that the vote was carried, and the Minister of Justice forced to 
resign. Such conduct is almost too monstrous to believe. It 
amounts to a deliberate and conscious sacrifice of the country to 
party feeling, and this upon a subject which tothe Right must 
seem to involve a grave, moral question,—the purity of the Bench. 
Frenchmen may have a terrible penalty to pay for such wicked. 
ness. Experienee shows that while there is no power so injurious 
to the Democracy as this, there is none which it is more difficult 
to induce them to resign. Even the Reformers in New York 
have been compelled to stop short of this proposal, and to 


palliate the evil by suggesting longer terms of office, They say 
hat if the people cannot be trusted to elect J udges, they can- 
not be trusted to elect Representatives, a palpable begging of 
the question. Election is only a good system when the will of 
the people is to be carried out,which is exactly what J udges are 
expected not to do. 


Spain has been going through the throes of a crisis 
not very intelligible to outsiders, the history of which we 
believe to be this. The King, true to his policy of allow. 
ing all parties to reach office, wished S. Sagasta to admit 
some members of the Democratic party into his Cabinet. 
S. Sagasta consented, though as we judge, with some re. 
luctance, and as the Finance Minister wished to sell the 
State Forests, and the Minister of Public Works claimed them 
for his Department, he took advantage of S. Camacho’s 
resignation to remould the Ministry. It is now, therefore, 
though still his Ministry, a little more Democratic than 
before, and contents Marshal Serrano a little better. The 
matter would be of little importance, but that the mili- 
tary chiefs reappeared on the scene, and that the 
Government fell, though supported by heavy majorities 
in the Cortes. Substantial power in Spain still belongs to the 
Army, though the King, a much abler man than any Bourbon 
has recently been, is gradually making himself independent of 
the Generals. They would not even now venture to risk a 
pronunciamiento, in which he might appeal to the soldiery at 
large. 


Several papers, notably the Standard, pay great attention to. 
war rumours, one of which is that the Vatican has been con- 
vinced by its agents that war is immediately at hand. 
The theory is that Austria is about to take steps in the 
Balkan which will compel the Czar to declare war, and that 
Prince Bismarck will then have his long-desired chance of 
ridding Germany of her Eastern incubus. He thinks, the story 
goes, that the death of Gambetta will enable him to fight Russia 
when she has no ally. We do not believe one word of it all. The 
Czar may be carried away by his fears, or by the Revolutionary 
party, which would like a defeat, as leading to a break-up of the 
autocracy; but the governing men of Europe ure old, and will 
not voluntarily play for such tremendous stakes. Prince Bis- 
marck does not want war while his master lives, and without 
his consent the Hapsburgs will not risk their whole future 
to get Salonica too soon. As for the Vatican story, who has 
revealed to the correspondent secrets kept with the most jealous 
care P 


England appears to be equally well served by the rich and 
the poor. When Professor Palmer undertook his mission into 
the Desert “to buy camels,” he was accompanied by Captain 
W. J. Gill, R.E., who had orders to interrupt the telegraphic 
communication with Arabia. Both were murdered by the Arabs. 
It is this week announced that the Crown has granted a pension 
of £200 a year to Professor Palmer’s family, and that the 
Admiralty will educate his children ; while the Illustrated London 
News tells us that Captain Gill left £160,000 for division among 
his relatives. We wonder which is the more creditable, from the 
patriotic point of view,—the spirit which induces a rich man to 
face a painful death, in order to do obscure work that he thinks 
beneficial to his country; or that which urges a man without 
property, but with income, to volunteer for the same risk, 
although, if he dies, his family must want. The latter is the 
more common, but we do not know that it is in any way the 
nobler. - Captain Gill has been a little too much forgotten, in 
the universal sorrow for the fate of his gifted comrade in the 
expedition. 








The Archbishop of Cashel, Dr. Croke, is, consistently enough, 
doing all in his power to promote disorderin Ireland. He is not 
connected with the borough of Mallow, but he has written a letter 
supporting strongly the candidature of Mr. O’Brien, whose chief 
recommendation it is that he is now the object of a Government 
prosecution for the violent language he has used in the Press, 
tending to disturb civil order in Ireland. ‘ Were I connected 
with the borough,” says his Grace, “ either as an elector or as a 
non-elector, I should most assuredly exercise every legitimate 
influence that I possessed to secure the triumphant return to 
Parliament of the gifted, fearless, patriotic, and uncompromising 
Editor of United Ireland.” Cardinal M‘Cabe, who is doing all 
in his power to preserve the peace in Ireland, must have said in 
his heart, when he read this letter, “ Wo is me, that I am con- 





strained to dwell with Mesech, and to have my habitation among 
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the tents of Kedar. My soul hath long dwelt among them that 
are enemies unto peace. I labour for peace, but when I speak 
unto them thereof, they make them ready to battle,”—which 
Jast is exactly the réle of his Grace of Cashel. 


At Newcastle, on Monday, Mr. Joseph Cowen delivered his 
apology for the very eccentric course he has pursued in Parlia- 
ment, in an eloquent and laboured attack on the Government 
for everything they have done. The principle of the closure of 
debate, he said, “was sophistical and unfair,—it fettered the 
whole, for fear of the few;” but he did not explain how, 
the Liberal view of the matter being that the principle of the 
closure of debate fetters the few for the sake of the whole. 
Under the New Rules, says Mr. Cowen, the occupation of the 
independent Member will be gone. And those whom the 
closure of debate is to silence in Parliament, the influence of 
the caucus will paralyse in the constituencies. “He did not 
believe in this immoral and emasculating Parliamentary oppor- 
tunism.” He did look forward to the recovery of freedom of 
debate, as soon as the Conservatives should come back to 
power. He then went on to inveigh against both the repressive 
measures which have been aimed against the criminal out- 
rages in Ireland, as well that which expired last September 
as that now in force. He advocated buying out the land- 
lords of Ireland, and took the extreme Irish view of the prac- 
tical inadequacy of the Land Act. He denounced our occu- 
pation of Egypt as in plain contradiction, to his mind, of that 
Liberal policy for the East which Liberals had urged against 
Lord Beaconsfield,—but which, as Mr. Cowen forgot to say, 
he himself at that time, being a partisan of Lord Beacons- 
field’s, vehemently condemned,—and predicted that the Liberal 
policy would end in the annexation of Egypt, and the final 
destruction of Egyptian nationality. Mr. Cowen, in short, is 
nothing, if not anti-Liberal He may be called either a Tory 
Irreconcilable, or an Irreconcilable Tory. He inveighs against 
the Liberal policy as an Irreconcilable would inveigh against it, 
where he can find a party, like the Irish party, to support him. 
And where he cannot, he inveighs against it as the Tories inveigh 
against it. But in all things alike, he draws his sword upon 
the Liberals. ° 


The Bishop of London has written a letter, in reply to the 
attack of the Church Association, in which he declares, first, 
that if by refusing to accept Mr. Mackonochie’s resignation, he 


‘had defeated Archbishop Tait’s dying desire and effort to pro- 


mote the peace of the Church, he should never have forgiven 
himself, nor should he ever have expected the forgiveness of the 
great bulk of the clergy and laity of England; and next, that 
having accepted that resignation, he had no choice but to 
institate the man presented in due form with the proper certifi- 
cates, without attempting to make illegal previous conditions. 
Dr. Jackson, in short, concedes nothing to the Church Associa- 
‘tion, to whom he presents a very stony countenance indeed. 


On the other hand, Bishop Fraser has written a letter, 
thanking a Manchester meeting for supporting him in refusing 
‘to institute Mr. Cowgill at Miles Platting. He assumes 
that if he had not tried to make Mr. Cowgill promise to con- 
form to the ecclesiastical law as it is now explained, before 
instituting him, he would have been virtually admitting that 
“all ecclesiastical order and authority had ceased in the land,” 
—an admission of the reasonableness of which he does not 
appear to have given the slightest explanation. In fact, we doubt 
whether Dr. Fraser is not breaking through true ecclesiastical 
order, in making any conditions beforehand at all; but, however 
that may be, no one doubts his absolute legal right to institute 
ecclesiastical prosecutions against all who, after being instituted, 
do not conform to the existing law, if ouly he thinks it right so to 
do. As a matter of fact, however, the law gives him a perfect dis- 
cretion to prosecute or not to prosecute, as, in his own view of 
ecclesiastical policy, he may think fit. And if we find fault 
with him, it is for thinking fit to push hardly on men whom 
Dr. Tait thought it better to spare till some mode of relieving 
them from pressure could be discovered. In any case, how it can 
be truly maintained that, even if no legal proceedings were at 
present to be taken against a special class of law-breakers whom 
no Bishop is bound to proceed against unless he think it wise, 
all ecclesiastical order is at an end, we are wholly at a loss to 
conjecture. Asa matter of fact, we have always understood 
that though Dr. Fraser unfortunately permitted the Church 
Association to take proceedings against Mr. Green, he has never 





before attempted to enforce for himself the ecclesiastical law 
against any one of these law-breakers. And yet he will not 
assert that “all ecclesiastical order and authority has ceased ” 
in the diocese of Manchester ever since he became bishop there. 

The rivers this year have been working great havoc on the 
Continent. Itis said that the warm weather melted the snows, 
which usually lie on the hills till spring, and the water swelled 
the unusual rainfall in the plains. At all events, the rivers 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Hungary have burst 
their banks. The Palatinate has been drowned, and there 
is devastation all along the course of the Rhine; while the 
Danube has so deluged Hungary, that 10,000 persons are said, 
officially, to be in need of immediate relief. The town of Raab, 
a place of 20,000 inhabitants, in particular, has just escaped the 
fate of Szegedin last year. Its most populous suburb is eight 
feet under water, and the houses have meltedin hundreds. The 
Emperor of Germany has given the Rhine folk £30,000, and all 
the Governments are voting relief; but they shrink from digging 
the canals, which would carry off the over-spill of the rivers. 
What seems to be wanted is a plan by which the riverine dis- 
tricts could be lightly taxed, while the Governments offered 
moderate guarantees. Private enterprise is foiled, because, 
though you can charge a peasant for water, you cannot charge 
him for keeping it away. Negative advantages, however great, 
are not calculable in francs. 


Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, has been the scene of a cata- 
strophe which may be a warning to Londoners. <A huge hotel 
there, able to receive 800 guests, took fire on Wednesday, at 4.a.m,. 
while 167 persons, guests and servants, were sleeping in it, and 
in a few minutes was entirely enveloped in flame. ‘here were 
no means of exit, as the staircases were burning, and the 
lifts useless for want of workmen; and the unhappy in- 
mates were either barned or leaped from the windows, 
and were smashed literally in dozens on the pavement 
below. Nearly fifty maid-servants, who slept in the sixth 
story, perished, the deaths known exceed 100, and it is 
believed they may reach 120. The proprietor, who had often 
been warned, and had accumulated fire-escapes, which proved 
useless, went mad. We shall have a scene of this kind in 
London some day, in one of the modern gigantic hotels, with 
their high-pitched roofs, and their dependence on lifts, in place 
of supplementary staircases. The fire brought out the energy 
of American firemen in a novel way. Milwaukee wanted a 
steam fire-engine, aud telegraphed to Chicago, ninety miles off. 
It was at work within two hours, the firemen having traversed 
the ninety miles in eighty minutes, a rate of going previously 
unreached on any American railroad, and we should think as 
dangerous as the fire. 


A curious investigation was held on Wednesday on the 
alleged poisoning of a girl at West Malling, in Kent, by oil of 
bitter almonds. Mr. Timins, the incumbent of the parish, who 
studied medicine at St. Thomas’s Hospital in his youth and 
has been accustomed to use his knowledge for the benefit of his 
parishioners, who has been the incumbent for forty years,and who 
is sixty-nine years of age, admitted that he had himself given 
the girl a teaspoonful of oil of almonds,—he believed it to be the 
innocent oil, not the one containing prussic acid,—and had, on 
her crying out, taken a teaspoonful of it himself, to show its 
harmlessness. He had remained with the girl for three-quarters 
of an hour after giving her the dose, and except at the moment 
of taking it, she had seemed perfectly easy. He himself had 
found it very difficult to swallow, but he had suffered 
no subsequent inconvenience from his dose. The girl, how- 
ever, it is stated, after his departure became sick, and 
according to the’ testimony of the chemist who analysed what 
came from her stomach, prussic acid was found in it, and 
was the cause of death. The case is a very curious one,—the 
girl’s mother admitting that she saw Mr. Timins take a tea- 
spoonful after her daughter had cried out, and Mr. Timins 
asserting that the oi! was certainly the innocent oil, and not the 
poisonous oil. On the other hand, he never produced the bottle 
from which the dose was taken, for analysis by the chemist,— 
as it is said, though it is denied positively by himself, that he had 
promised to do,—and the analyst declares that death proceeded 
from no natural disease, but from the poison of this dose. The 
inquiry stands adjourned. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 101}. 
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40 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN FRANCE. 


‘T is always difficult, and usually vain, to forecast events 
in France, but we incline to believe that the Duclerc 
Cabinet will not last long, and will be succeeded by a Govern- 
ment which will aceept the “policy of the fireside” with 
more openness than has hitherto been the case, will abandon 
all adventures beyond sea, and will pay severe attention to 
the condition of the Treasury. Unless we are greatly mis- 
taken, our prediction of last week is coming true. The 
“‘ Opportunists ” are too divided even to issue an Address to 
the electors, as they originally intended; there will be no 
successor to M. Gambetta’s special position as the Minister in 
reserve, and much of his authority is falling to the President 
of the Republic. M. Grévy, though strictly constitutional, 
and inclined to keep in the shade, has decided views of his 
own, which he will follow, now that M. Gambetta has disap- 
peared, with greater freedom; his legal position is a much 
stronger one than observers usually remember, the Constitution 
having been framed before the hope of a Monarchy had disap- 
peared ; and in spite of his great reserve, his experience, 
lucidity of thought, and decision give him great weight with 
politicians. He has never been friendly to the Gambettist 
ideas, and now that their author has passed away will not be 
sorry to see an end of semi-Gambettist Cabinets like that of 
M. Duclere, whose Egyptian policy was inspired from Ville 
d’Avray. Under these circumstances, we expect to see 
M. Jules Ferry, or some man of his type—a man of 
ability, but no genius—form a Government which will 
be strongly favoured by the President—who has great 
influence with the Senate, which dissolves—and  sup- 
ported by the moderates of all sections in pushing on 
domestic legislation. This Government will have more than 
peace for its object. It will seek tranquillity, will abandon, 
formally or informally, all expeditions, will accept the situation 
in Egypt, will restrain, if it can, all “subversive” motions, 
especially those directed against the Magistracy, and will be as 
little anti-Clerical as is consistent with determined secularism 
in education ; and with a quietly relentless antagonism to 
the Orders, who, it is evident, have lost in the cities, if not 
among the peasantry, all effective hold on the masses, The 
Government will, of course, persist in making changes in the 
Civil Service, and will probably relax the fetters on the Com- 
munal authorities, but its main preoccupation will be the 
revenue and taxation. 

The experienced men who, whenever the majorities in the 
Chamber will let them, guide affairs in France are obviously 
alarmed at the financial position, which, independent of all 
exaggeration, is not a sound one. The credit of France is in 
no danger, for “the bayonets own the Rentes,” that is, the 
Debt is held by the body of the population, and not, as in 
England, by the well-to-do, and much of the existing trouble 
is temporary, having been caused by over-haste in extend- 
ing the Railway system; but there are facts of an 
ugly kind behind all that. The Republic is not 
cheap, and both the taxation and the borrowings have 
been imprudently heavy. We are inclined to believe that the 


ease with which the Indemnity was paid was a surprise to’ 


French politicians, as well as to the financiers of Europe; that 
it altogether enlarged their conceptions of the wealth of 
France, and that schemes which in 1869 would have struck 
them as dreams suddenly seemed possible in their eyes. They 
certainly stood silent while vast sums were voted for “re- 
organisation,” fortifications, and compensations, and made no 
effective resistance when M. de Freycinet unfolded a Public- 
Works Budget which would make Mr. Gladstone wince with 
alarm. No Australian Premier ever rushed into roads as 
M. de Freycinet, with no public lands to sell, plunged into ra‘l- 
ways. The parties caught the infection; the English rule that 
no private Member can propose direct additions to expendi- 
~ture does not exist in France; and the groups vied with one 
another in proposing outlays for works, for enhancements of 
wages, and for education, which were highly acceptable to 
constituencies, but seriously burdened the national revenue. 
At last, all surpluses were eaten up, the taxation “reached 
its limit’’—that is, began to cease to draw—the revenue 
declined, the experts began quarrelling about accounts 
and their meaning in a very ominous way, little errors 
occurring of 50,000,000 francs, and serious financiers, 
like M. Léon Say, decided that the country must be 
warned, They were not too soon. If the figures sent home 
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to the Foreign Office by the British Embassy, and quoted in 
the Times, from an early copy, are correct—which there 
is no reason whatever to doubt—the situation, even for so 
rich a country, is most grave. The French Debt, if we con- 
vert the Five-per-Cent. loans into their equivalent. in Three 
per Cents., has risen to £1,690,000,000 in all, more than 
double the British Debt, the annual charge being actually 
£51,300,000. The. charges for the Army and Navy and 
Colonies have been recklessly raised, until the Treasury 
has actually to provide £88,000,000 a year, more than 
the entire Revenue of Great Britain, for Debt and defence 
alone. Part, of course, of this huge sum is spent 
in paying interest for capital expended on “ productive” 
works ; but the extravagance has extended to details, and it 
will be years before most of these will yield even the interes} 
required. If we strike off the odd £8,000,000, as money re- 
turned in receipts or hopes of receipts, and, therefore, only 
payment on paper, France is still burdened with the tremen- 
dous dead-weight of £80,000,000 a year, £2:5 per head on 
her population. In addition to this, the Government has tem. 
porarily swelled the outlay on Public Works to £23,000,000 a 
year, and the total expenditure of the Treasury this year 
reaches the previously inconceivable sum of £142,000,000. 
Even this burden, France may bear. Under her system 
of taxation, the State receives, through the contribution 
fonciére and the transfer duties, a large share of the 
money which in this country is paid to landlords in 
rent and to lawyers in legal expenses, but still the bur- 
den is a crushing one. The Embassy believes that the 
revenue is now falling, M. Léon Say publicly announces 
that another loan is “ impossible,” the last not having been 
nearly absorbed, and the price of Hentes goes slowly down, tilt 
French credit stands far below that of England and the 
United States. The demands for exemptions are so incessant as 
to excite suspicion of fraud, and Deputies in the Chamber 
are constantly pressed to propose the abolition of productive 
taxes. In any other country, the danger of a tax on coupons 
like the Italian would be great; and even in France, if the 
extravagance does not stop, the Treasury will be driven to 
dangerous expedients. Retrenchment in the Army cannot, for 
the moment, be hoped for. 

A comprehension of this state of affairs is rapidly spreading 
among the well-to-do classes, and the better-informed of the 
peasantry, and the bureaucracy, and will immensely strengthen 
M. Grévy’s hands. These are the classes which fret under 
the compulsory “effacement” of France, and are tolerant of 
adventure. The masses desire peace, light taxation, and a high 
price for Rentes, and it is the “ classes dirigeantes” who are in- 
clined for more dependencies, and adventures in Egypt, Tonquin, 
Madagascar, the Congo Valley, and the rest. These classes are, 
however, at bottom not only sensible, but sordid; they are 
profoundly sensitive to great financial risks, and if they are 
once alarmed about the Treasury, they will thoroughly sympa- 
thise for the time with M. Grévy’s policy, which, again, curi- 
ously enough, is approved in Belleville, where the whole body 
of “ Jingoes,” as we say in England, are suspected, sometimes 
justly, of pecuniary motives. No one can read the recent de- 
spatches without seeing that this is the root of much of the 
recent declamation about Egypt, and that if Lord Granville 
would only feed the Rings, he might adopt almost any 
decisions he pleased as to the political fate of Egypt. 
The President, therefore, in urging on the statesmen that “it 
is time to look after the kettle,” that “ enterprise ” should be 
avoided altogether, and that finance must be put straight, may 
have an unexpectedly easy time. Whether the Chamber will 
consent to a policy of quiescence, we do not know, the groups 
are so jealous, so indifferent to Ministers, and so determined 
to have their share of public patronage; but it is evident, 
from the action of M. Duclere about the Tonquin vote—which, 
to use plain English, he was afraid to put—that the Ministers 
think {ihe consent certain ; and if the Deputies refuse, the Cham- 
ber is not as it was yesterday. It has a Dissolution hanging 
over it. There is no power left in the Senate to resist the Pre- 
sident, the Senators are, of all men, most sensitive about finance, 
and every Deputy knows that, with no M. Gambetta to direct 
the peasantry, he goes to the polls under entirely new condi- 
tions. There is no ringing voice to declare the Republic in 
danger, and to command that old Deputies, whatever their 
views, shall be returned again. Each Deputy would be judged 
by himself, and possibly compelled to support retrenchment ; 
and the fear of that result will tend to restrain the groups 
from capricious combinations. A penal Dissolution becomes 
possible, with M. Gambetta’s death; and in France, as 10 
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England, that great reserved power will tend to strengthen any 
Ministry which believes itself to be in accord with the inner will 
of the country. Newmen and new forcesaresure torise in France 
to fill the vacuum left by M. Gambetta, but for the present, we 
believe that M. Grévy has the strings in his hands, and that he 
will pull heavily in the direction of a policy of quiescence. 





SIR HENRY JAMES ON THE REFORM BILLS. 


HE Attorney-General, Sir Henry James, in his speech at 
Bridgwater, has dealt very vigorously with the subject 
which we discussed last week as to the shape of the Reform 
Bill. And the Solicitor-General, Sir Farrer Herschell, has indi- 
cated his sympathy with the same view, in his speech at 
Durham. Indeed, so far as we can see, the argument in 
favour of uniting the Franchise Bill with the Redistribution 
Bill grows feebler and feebler the more itisexamined. We say 
this, of course,—and our more constant readers at least will give 
uscredit for speaking with the utmost sincerity,—from the 
point of view of those who wish for a very substantial reform 
in the direction of the redistribution of seats, and not from 
the point of view of those who wish to attenuate that reform 
to the finest possible limits. We quite agree with our con- 
temporary the Pall Mali Gazette, that the real question 
is this, —* How shall we make most sure of redistribution, — 
and we mean by redistribution a substantial, and not a min- 
imised redistribution like Mr. Disraeli’s of 1867, — ‘at the 
earliest possible time ?? To this we answer,—‘ Certainly, by 
separating the two measures, not by uniting them. To unite 
them would endanger both, and would especially endanger the 
substantial character of the second measure.’ Let us explain 
somewhat more fully our reasons for giving that answer. In 
the first place, if you unite the fate of the two Bills, 
you lose both if you lose either, and you lose both 
without learning against which of the two the repre- 
sentative who rejects it is really voting. Now, there is hardly 
a Liberal in the House, except Mr. Goschen, who is not abso- 
lutely pledged to extend household franchise to the counties. 
There are exceedingly few who are not pledged to the 
view that such an extension, even without any other change 
whatever, would be an improvement, and not a change for the 
worse as compared with the present system. It would be very 
difficult indeed even for half-hearted Liberals to argue that you 
ought to know what the new borough and county constitu- 
encies are to be, before deciding that every householder in the 
counties ought to have a vote for the county in which he 
resides. No doubt, arguments to this effect by the dozen may 
be produced, and have been produced, from Tory speakers. 
But it is almost inconceivable that any Liberal speaker already 
pledged to household franchise in the counties should stand 
up and gravely say:—‘It is quite true that I wish to see 
household franchise in the counties, and that I wish to see a 
redistribution of power in the boroughs, so as to give a fuller 
representation to the mass of the people; but I do not 
wish to get the former reform, unless I can get the latter 
also. I think the agricultural labourers ought to remain 
unrepresented in the counties, until the working people 
of the boroughs can be represented better than they are at 
present. It seems to me a greater injustice to give votes to 
one class of working people,—at present wholly without political 
influence,—without also giving more votes to a class who have 
already great influence, than it would be to refuse both classes 
that justice which I desire, indeed, to see done, but not to see 
done till it can be done simultaneously.’ Would a Liberal 
who made such professions as these get any credit at all for 
sincerity in his reforming principles? It may be perfectly 
competent for a Tory to say, as Lord Derby himself said 
in 1866,—“ It is as insane to sanction part of a scheme, 
without knowing the whole, as it would be to begin 
building a palace room by room, without an estimate or a 
general plan, and with only the assurance of the architect 
that he understands his business.”’ But the answer is that in this 
case, the change made by the extension in the franchise is like 
throwing out a bow in a room where the window is inadequate 
to the room’s wants. It would be quite consistent with 
other altérations to your house, to have that bow, but 
it would also be a great improvement in your house 
as it is, without any such alterations. To a Tory, of 
course, it is competent to say, ‘No; unless we are assured 
that the power which the middle-classes forfeit in the 
counties by the proposed change will be restored to them 
by the effect of other changes in the distribution of seats to 
the boroughs, we will not consent.’ But that position is not 





competent to a Liberal. No Liberal now professes to want 
anywhere specially middle-class constituencies, as counter~ 
balancing weights to the constituencies of labouring men. 
The only effect of the proposed redistribution of seats would be 
to give a larger proportion of political power to the more popu- 
lous and wealthy boroughs, and a smaller proportion of politi- 
cal power to the thinly populated and poorer boroughs. Well, 
that change would be useful in itself, but no Liberal can 
assert that its tendency is to rectify the effect of giving county 
votes to the artisans and labourers. If the effect of giving 
votes to the artisans and labourers of the counties is in any 
way dangerous, that dangerousness will be increased, not 
diminished, by taking power from poor and torpid places, and 
giving power to active and go-ahead places, If there is no such 
danger in giving votes to the artisans and labourers of the 
counties, then it is childish to say that it ought not to be done 
till another great access of power, tending in the same direction, 
is given to the same classes. 

But then it is said the Liberals tried, in 1866, the ex- 
periment of introducing a Franchise Bill alone, and that they 
suffered a great defeat. Therefore, they will only invite a 
similar defeat by following the same course again. But the 
answer is easy. On what point were they defeated? Not on 
the point of separating the Franchise Bill from the Redistribu- 
tion Bill, The Tories tried to defeat them on that point, and 
failed. The Tories defeated them on the question of the 
franchise itself. The Tories wanted to make the proposal one for 
basing the new borough franchise on “ rateable value,” instead 
of on rental, the object being to reduce greatly the number of 
the new votes thereby conferred. In other words, they defeated 
the Liberals on a proposal essentially Conservative, and one 
which the Conservatives themselves were compelled to abandon, 
the moment they attempted to deal with the question for 
themselves. That defeat would have come much earlier, and 
have been much more decisive than it actually was, had the 
Liberals combined the Franchise Bill with the Redistribution. 
Bill. But then again, it is said, ‘ How can you maintain this, 
when you know that the Tories did combine the Franchise Bill 
with a Redistribution Bill in the following year, and passed their 
Bill?’ We can maintain it most consistently. In the first 
place, what the Tories proposed on this head the Liberals could 
not refuse, though it was quite open to the Tories to refuse 
what the Liberals proposed. In the next place, Mr. Disraeli 
proposed a minimum,—almost a modicum,—of redistribution 
which, as both parties know, was much less than any Liberal 
Government would have ventured to propose. Hence, the 
Tory precedent really tells against’the union of the two Bills. 
When Tories propose reform, Liberals can hardly say, ‘It is 
too much!’ so that there was not the same danger for the 
Tories in uniting the two measures. Again, what the Tories 
did propose was so petty that the Liberals would not have 
dared to propose it, so that if we followed the Tory pre- 
cedent of 1867, it would only be because we were deter- 
mined to follow the Tory example in minimising to the 
utmost the change we were compelled to make. To our minds 
nothing can be more certain than that if we make the twa 
measures parts of one scheme, which we present to Parliament 
as a whole, we shall either run the utmost risk of losing both, 
or obtain both only by the extreme and unstatesmanlike in- 
sufficiency of the second, 7.e., the redistribution measure. 

Sir Henry James has shown by the Tory example that there 
is no pretence at all for the supposition that if the Franchise. 
Bill is passed in one Session, a dissolution must take place- 
before the scheme of Reform is completed. In 1867, Mr. 
Disraeli passed his Reform Bill in a very incomplete con- 
dition. A Boundaries Bill was absolutely essential, before it 
could be said to be a measure at all. Moreover, the Bill as 
passed only extended to England and Wales, and the Scotch 
and Irish measures were postponed. In 1868, the Liberals 
allowed Mr. Disraeli to complete his measure, before a dissolu- 
tion took place; nor did anybody pretend that it was essen- 
tial to consult the new constituencies created, before rounding 
off the measure. The same course would be perfectly open 
to us, whenever we pass the Franchise Bill. Indeed, it 
would be resented generally by the country, if the perfectly fair 
party-contention of the Tories that we ought to pass our Reform 
measure as a whole, and not in two parts, were to be made 
an occasion by the House of Lords either for the rejection of a 
reform already deliberately submitted to the constituencies and 
deliberately approved by them, or for forcing on a dissolution 
before the second portion of the Reform Bill had been pro- 
duced. The House of Lords which did either of these things 
would not understand its work, for the result would be to 
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secure the Liberals a much larger majority at the poll than the 
Liberals could secure for themselves. We may rest perfectly 
easy that whether the House of Lords rejects the County 
Franchise Bill, or refuses the Liberal Government the chance 
of submitting its second measure, in either case alike it will 
absolutely play into the hands of the Liberal leader. 





GREAT INDIVIDUALS IN DEMOCRACIES. 


NHERE is one end secured, or at least advanced, by the 
practice of public speaking, and especially by public 
speaking under responsibility, which is too often forgotten. It 
helps to make the speakers visible to the community. One of 
the greatest obstacles with which self-governing peoples have 
to contend is the excessive difficulty of making civil merit 
visible in a democracy. The vast multitudes who, under that 
system, possess all ultimate power learn little or nothing from 
conversation. The quiet talk, the short comment from experts, 
the whisper of some success in official work through which 
an aristocracy learns that So-and-so is efficient and had better 
be pushed forward, never reach the mass of voters, They 
hardly see the work done, they never see the memoranda 
which have caused it to be done, and they acquire no idea 
whatever of the people who do it. The crowd in London 
does not know, for example, the Permanent Chiefs of 
Departments, or why they have been made chiefs, or 
which of them would in an hour of crisis be trusted 
with dangerous work, or why any distinction would be 
made among them. The greatest administrator, if he never 
spoke or spoke badly, would of necessity remain invisible, as 
invisible as, to take an extreme instance from modern history, 
Cambacérés permanently remained. The Parisian public is 
very observant, very gossippy, and exceedingly shrewd ; but 
Parisians never understood why Napoleon, who comprehended 
men, persistently made of Cambacérés a kind of civil Em- 
peror,—selected him to rule France whenever he himself 
was away, and left him free in his action to an extent 
which, as regards most of his agents, he was incapable 
of allowing. The simple truth was that of all civilians under 
the First Empire, Cambacérés, the man so fond of his dinner, 
was by far the ablest administrator, and that he remained, 
except to Napoleon and a few very great officials, absolutely 
unrecognised. This invisibility extends to every kind of civil 
merit, and is, so far as we can see, nearly, if not quite, irre- 
mediable. Scarcely any act that a silent civilian can do is 
big enough to disperse the cloud that conceals him; and the 
Democracy, if it were obliged to choose administrators from 
among the silent, would be compelled to choose them blindly. 
_ This is an immense evil, and the only check on it is that con- 
ception of intellectual force which the multitudes derive from 
studying speakers who, when once recognised, are entrusted 
with the task of selecting the necessary administrators. 
Their views, their powers, their characters are under- 
stood from their speeches, and they become, in many 
most important respects, delegates of the Demos. What 
could Gambetta have done at his age, and under the 
Second Empire, which would have revealed him to the 
hosts of France, except speak? What device can one even 
think of through which Mr. Gladstone could have become 
known, except that of speaking to the people? Even writing. 
to them would have failed, for the writer on politics remains, 
in comparison, invisible and unappreciated. The masses have 
never read yet, and when they do will probably never under- 
stand the evidence offered by writing of the writer's inner 
powers. Mr. Bagehot, a really profound political writer, 
with a mastery of finance which would have made him a 
first-rate Chancellor of the Exchequer, never could get a 
seat ; and John Stuart Mill, though he did, through the deter- 
mined efforts of the educated, obtain one, could not keep 
it. In America the effort to reveal great civilians is so hope- 
less that party managers, if they cannot get a General who, 
has succeeded, constantly prefer “a dark horse,’ who can be 
brought in by votes given blindly in a spirit of party discipline, 
A singularly sustained and determined effort was made to, 
reveal General Garfield, not as soldier, but civilian, through 
pamphlet biographies, many of which were well written, and 
two of which, at least, accurately painted the man and his 
qualities ; but it failed, and though General Garfield was) 
elected President by the party vote, he remained’ nearly, 
invisible to the people until the attempt to kill him, and hig 
long fight with Death, placed his personality under:a light so 
intense that men could not choose but see. It is all very well 


only to those in high places; and the question for Democrac 
is not only to sustain great men in such posts, but to select 
among the unknown those fit to be placed in them. Kings 
who are silent may be recognised, even if they are. not 
Generals, but then they are visible because they are Kin 
English electors would never have chosen a William IIL, and 
King though he was, they never understood him. He could not 
speak, and though understood by all Continentals from his 
deeds, he was not comprehended here. 

It has been usual to say, and perhaps to believe, that one 
reason for this difficulty is the indifference of the Demos to 
greatness. The masses, it is alleged, dislike greatness, prefer 
something nearer to themselves, and will, as they ascend to 
supreme power, dwarf the individual. That notion, like the 
kindred one of the fickleness of the masses—who are con- 
stantly selfish, often tetchy, and occasionally credulous, but 
are never fickle—was once universal, and comes out even 
in the poetry of Tennyson, who, like every genuine 
poet, has flashes of deep insight into the general mind, 
and is probably the exact reverse of the truth. The lesson 
of our day is the Titanic force an individual can acquire, 
if a democracy once recognises him as one who should either 
govern or lead, the tendency of the populace to make of his 
individuality even too great a thing. Look for a moment 
over the events of the week. On Saturday, France followed a 
citizen to the grave. On Monday, all England visibly winced 
because another citizen was believed, erroneously, to be 
seriously ill. On Tuesday, all Germany felt a thrill of interest 
because a third citizen chose unexpectedly to appearsin~ 
Parliament, and apologise for not speaking. Surely, if 
three men in history ever were recognised and supported 
and obeyed by the Demos, they were M. Gambetta, Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Prince Bismarck. There was not a hostile critic in 
France who did not regard M. Gambetta’s hold over the 
people as too great for his country’s good. There is not a 
Tory in England who does not dwell on the “infatuation ”’ of 
the people for Mr. Gladstone. There is not a politician in 
Europe who does not see and say that the unwillingness of 
Germans to let Prince Bismarck resign and disappear is, of all 
visible obstacles to free Parliamentary action in Germany, 
the one most immediately felt. The disappearance of 
M. Gambetta will, and that of Mr. Gladstone or Prince Bis- 
marck would, it is believed, alter history. That belief may 
be accurate or otherwise, and still it remains true that an 
individual can, in spite of wide suffrages, become as great in 
our generation as he ever could in any period of the world’s 
eareer. So far from the individual dwindling, he looms larger 
and larger, and his force grows greater and greater. The 
latter statement is denied, but only by those who do not see 
that Parliaments can, and do, do things which no King 
would ever attempt, and that the chosen man of the people, 
whatever his other demerits, has behind him their irre- 
sistible strength and weight of motion.. To take an un- 
popular, and therefore effective illustration, was ever a man 
more purely representative of the Demos alone than O’Oon- 
nell, and was there ever a man more visible in the Irish multi- 
tude, or possessed of more ascendancy, or more completely an 
individual force? Our belief is that the multitude, so far from 
disliking, or distrusting, or envying greatness, is disposed, when 
it sees it, to worship it too much, too trust it too fully, as if 
‘greatness must be great in all things, to think too despond- 
‘ently of the vacuum created by its disappearance. A letter 
has been published this week from Mr. Gladstone conveying 
in almost passionate terms his appreciation of Dante. 
We undertake to prophesy, rash as it may seem, ‘that 
the letter will sell whole editions of COary’s “ Dante,” 
and that among men who do not know in the least Mr. 
Gladstone’s exceptional right to give opinions on Italian 
literature. That is a mere illustration of one of the 
greatest, and, as we believe, the most importang of political 
truths, the deep, inner humility of the Democracy, its desire to 
find anywhere guides abler, more instructed, above all, more 
percipient, than itself. The jealous Democracy! It has been 
creating heroes and kings and gods from everlasting. We are 
all deceived by two examples,—the jealousy of the thirty 
thousand Attic slave-owners whom it pleases us to con- 
sider the “Athenian Democracy,” and who treated their 
leaders as the Whig aristocrats treated Burke ; and the absence 
of great men in Switzerland and America, where the Federal 
system so shatters the Demos into fragments that true “De- 
‘mocracy,” the rule of the people in emotion, scarcely exists. 
When the barriers break down, as they broke down in the 
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nised it in Abraham Lincoln, they allow him individuality 
enough. President Lincoln, had he lived, would have towered 
among his people as much as any figure in the Old World. It 
is not Democracy which prevents the rise of great figures in 
the Union, but the most craftily-combined system of checks 
upon Democracy ever devised in this world. In genuine de- 
moeracies, the individual tends, if once recognised, to be greater 
than in States under Monarchs, and the only difficulty is to 
secure him recognition, a difficulty which, though easily solved 
in the case of a General, has hitherto only been solved for civil 
merit through the right and power of speech. There is not a 
member of the Cabinet to-day who, but for debate and oratory, 
would not have remained unknown to the English people, or 
who could by possibility have been fully made known in any 
other way. Silence may be golden, as Carlyle used to say, 
and as the Zimes preaches noisily about once a week; but 
silence means for the Democracy ignorance of those on whom 
it ought to depend. The Zimes may rejoice because there is 
no second “ Midlothian campaign,” but the people suffer. 





MR. COWEN’S POLITICAL CREED. 


R. COWEN is a puzzle. We could understand his attitude 

easily enough, if he only supported the Irish Extremists 
and the rights of minorities,—which, by the way, are the wrongs 
of majorities. Indeed, his line on Egypt would be intelligible 
too, if he had but remained what he once was, a consistent 
non-interventionist, who disapproves of any attempt to put 
down anarchy abroad, as indeed of like attempts to put it 
down at home. But what is puzzling in Mr. Cowen is his 
new Conservatism,—his perfect indifference to all reform, his 
hints to his constituents that the most valuable function of 
Parliament is, after all, not its legislative function, to which he 
seems quite indifferent,—though verbally he speaks of this as 
the more valuable, and then runs it down,—but its airing 
of administrative grievances. Again, his sympathy with 
the late Government in its Afghan expedition, a sympathy 
totally inconsistent with his old non-interventionist Radical- 
ism, and explicable only on the principle of a Russophobia 
which would usually operate quite as much to justify 
English influence in Egypt as to justify English influence 
in Afghanistan, makes it almost impossible to construct 
any theory on which Mr. Cowen’s creed can be rationally 
interpreted. We suppose the truth to be simply this,—that he 
has really lost all interest in practical reforms, and therefore 
sympathises with the Conservatives on that point, believing 
that the extension of Household Franchise to the counties, 
a County Government Bill, a reform of the Land Laws, and so 
forth, are all of no importance at all as compared with the 
tight of private Members to air their grievances as long and 
as diffusely as they wish ; while he makes up for his abandon- 
ment of all his former Liberalism by making common cause 
with the Irish, whom he does not like at all the less for 
being the chief difficulty in the way of the present Govern- 
ment. Mr. Cowen. may, perhaps, be accounted a sort of 
irreconcilable, who sympathises chiefly with French Reds, and 
incidentally with all who make the position of moderate 
English Liberals difficult or impossible. The difficulty of that 
view is that French Reds have usually had so strongly anti- 
German a feeling as to imbue them with a little of the 
Panslavic enthusiasm, since they regard the Slavs as their allies 
against Germany. ,There is no trace of this feeling in Mr. 
Cowen. Strongly Gallican as he is in his sympathies, he is 
still more of a Russophobist, and would hardly relax in his fears 
of Russia, even if the Revolutionary party succeeded in upsetting 
the Czar. Take him how you will, he is an eccentric,—a 
Politician of caprices, who divides his sympathies between the 
Tories and the Anarchists in almost equal proportions. His 
democracy now, indeed, seems to be conditional on democracy 
refusing to reign. Where the people only go so far as to prevent 
all government, he seems to approve. Where they go so far as 
actually to govern themselves, his approval is turned into 
denunciation, and even vituperation. He delights in de- 
mocracy while it does nothing but expose the wrongs of the 
People ; the moment it begins to give a legislative sanction to 
the rights of the people, he loses sympathy with it, and 
quotes the old and very misleading couplet,— 

“ How few of all the ills that men endare 

Are those which kings or laws can cause or cure !”” 

Mr. Cowen does not believe in the Procedure Rules, which he 
has christened by a new title of his own, ‘‘ this immoral and 
emasculating Parliamentary Opportunism,” a happy collocation 
of phrases, which entitles Mr. Cowen to the highest honours 





as a coiner of cries. In fact, however, no one has pro- 
duced a more unanswerable argument for altering the Rules 
of Procedure than Mr. Cowen himself, in the following 
passage :—‘In the Session of 1872, ten years ago, when the 
Liberals were in office, and during a period of legislative 
activity, the House sat 120 days; and out of these, private 
Members had the initiative of the business on seventy days, 
and the Government on fifty days. In 1877, five years ago, 
the House sat 122 days. The Government had control of 
forty-two days, and private Members of eighty. These were 
typical Sessions in the last Parliament and in the Parliament 
before last. Now notice the difference between them and the 
three Sessions of this Parliament. In 1880, the Session lasted 
87 days. The Government had control of 70, and private 
Members of 17 of thosedays. In 1881, the House sat 184 days. 
The Government had control of 144, and private Members of 
40. This Session, the House has sat 162 days, and the Govern- 
ment has had the initiative on 127, and private Members on 
35 of them. Measuring the proportion of time between the 
two classes by the hour instead of the day, the difference is 
equally striking. Out of 1,027 hours the House sat in 1872, 
the Government had control of 560 hours, and private Members 
of 467. In 1877, out of 1,039 hours, the Government had 
control of 540, and private Members of 499. But in 1880, 
out of 778 hours the House was in session, the Government 
had command of 522, and private Members only of 258. In 
1881, out of 1,409 hours, the Government had 1,029, and 
private Members only 380. For this year the returns are not 
published, but out of about 1,320 hours the House has sat, 
the Government has had command of about 920 hours, and 
private Members of about 400. Five years ago, and ten years 
ago, the time of the House was about equally divided between 
the Government and private Members. The contrast would 
be more marked, if it was carried back fifteen or twenty years 
ago. Then the proportion of time assigned to private Members 
was much greater than it was a decade ago. Now, the Govern- 
ment has command of from two-thirds to three-fourths of the 
working hours.” 

Now, if with all this time at the nominal disposal of the 
Government, the obstruction (which has received all Mr. Cowen’s 
own support) has risen to a point at which only two measures of 
any public importance can be carried in a whole Session of 
unexampled effort, and though supported by the whole weight of 
a great majority, it would be evident, we should think, to any 
man less prejudiced than Mr. Cowen, that the Rules of the 
House must have been hopelessly defective for the purposes 
for which they were drawn up. The truth of course is that 
the private Members,—and very few of them,—have really had 
the disposal for obstructive purposes of almost all the time 
nominally disposed of by the Government. Perhaps Mr. 
Cowen may really think that the old Standing Orders of the 
House of Commons were drawn up for this very purpose 
—to render it simply impossible to carry more than one 
or two measures of the least importance in a year, so 
long-as any minority, however minute, objects tq those 
measures. That is the only reasonable inference from 
Mr. Cowen’s frank confession of the enormous and rapidly 
growing expenditure of time on very insignificant results 
during the last thre2 Sessions, and his denunciation of 
the attempt to diminish such waste of time for the future. 
But, then, if he does think so, he should not even nominally 
profess that the jirst function of a Legislature is to legislate. 
Again, if it be his real conviction that we can hardly do better 
than waste the time of the House, so long as it is the chief 
object of the House to improve the condition of Ireland by 
remedies which are obnoxious to a minority of the Irish 
Members, he should frankly confide this opinion to his con- 
stituents. A good many more than two hundred hands would, 
we think, have been held up against him, had he avowed his 
belief that all Irish measures deserved to fail which are not 
submitted to an Irish Parliament. 


So far as we can judge by his speech of Monday, Mr. 
Cowen is a Tory in Scotland and England, an Irreconcilable 
in Ireland, and a Non-interventionist abroad except where 
intervention can be justified on the ground that it will hurt 
Russia,—in which case, he is prepared to withdraw his objec- 
tion to the policy of intervention. No one can pretend that 
it is easy to find any coherence in such a political creed as 
this. Does Mr. Cowen approve of the Irish Irreconcilables 
because they help the English Tories, or does he approve of 
the English Tories because they help the Irish Irreconcilables ? 
Does he disapprove of intervention in Egypt because he approved 
of intervention at Constantinople and in Afghanistan, or did he 
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approve of an intervention in Constantinople and Afghanistan, 
which did nothing but harm, in order that he might show his 
impartiality by disapproving of the intervention in Egypt, 
which promises to do nothing but good? It is all a mystery. 
The only thing clearly perceptible is that Mr. Cowen appears to 
favour a democracy that is weak, and to dislike a democracy 
that is strong. He approves of the Irish Democracy, 
because it is weak and helpless. He was favourable to what 
he is pleased to term the Egyptian nationality, which would 
have been equally weak and helpless. He wants to keep 
the British legislative assembly weak and helpless too, Mr. 
Cowen’s ideal of political life seems to be the publication and 
free discussion of abuses, together with the careful restriction of 
all power to reform them. If there were no abuses for Mr. 
Cowen to inveigh against, where would his occupation be? 
Therefore, apparently, he is resolved in his own mind that no 
one shall do anything to remove them, without attracting 
almost as much of his indignant denunciation as he lavishes 
on abuses themselves. Whatever Mr. Cowen may be, he 
is, at least, in no sense a Liberal. 





DR. JACKSON AND DR. FRASER. 


Y a useful coincidence, the Bishop of Manchester’s 
acknowledgment of certain resolutions forwarded to 

him by the incumbent of a church somewhere in Manchester, 
was printed in the Zimes imniediately after the Bishop of 
London’s reply to the Church Association. The difference 
between the views and tempers of the two prelates is thus 
brought into great distinctness. Comprehension is the note 
of the one, technicality is the note of the other. We do not 
at all say that the Bishop of Manchester is necessarily wrong 
because he prefers technicality to comprehension. He is within 
his rights in making his choice,—provided, that is to say, that 
the law bears him out in what he is doing. All we 
are concerned to point out is that in the present case 
the two ideas are irreconcilable. You may choose which 
you like, but you cannot have both. Nor are we in the 
least disposed to find fault with the Church Association 
for resenting the action of the Bishop of London. The 
language in which they have conveyed their wrath to the 
Bishop recalls a Papal fulmination against heresy, but in 
this respect religious extremes not unfrequently meet. Put- 
ting aside the tone and wording of the resolution, it seems 
to us to express a perfectly natural feeling. They have 
been beaten; and what is more irritating, they have been 
beaten by what is neither more nor less than a condoned evasion 
of the law. Those who are persuaded that the law which 
has been evaded was a just and salutary law, that it aimed at 
results by which the Church of England would have profited, 
and that but for the gratuitous intervention of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, these results 
would have come about by mere eflluxion of time, cannot be 
expected not to be restive under a defeat which they regard as 
not inflicted on them in fair fight. The simple question is 
whether, under the circumstances, it was not well to apply a little 
sharp practice to a law which had proved to have a different 
operation from that expected of it, and one which was likely 
to give rise to some highly inconvenient consequences, The 
general feeling of the laity, we believe, is that in resorting to 
this expedient, Archbishop Tait showed the instinct of a states- 
man and the charity of a Christian ; but we do not expect the 
Church Association to feel this. One of the principal objects 
for which they have existed has been the submission or 
deprivation of Mr. Mackonochie, and in this respect they 
must lead for the future an aimless life. They cannot 
deprive him of St. Peter’s, London Dock’s, without the 
Bishop’s consent being given to fresh proceedings, and they 
are very well aware that no such consent will be given. 
The Bishop of London gives three reasons why he was right 
in accepting Mr. Mackonochie’s resignation. Had he re- 
fused it, he would have defeated the late Archbishop’s 
dying desire and effort to promote the peace of the 
Church; he would have been imposing conditions of ad- 
mission to a benefice which he is not aware that the Bishop 
has the power to require; and he would have shown himself 
either “ unable to appreciate, or afraid to acknowledge,” the 
“ good and self-denying work done among the poor and ignor- 
ant by such men as Mackonochie and the late Mr. Lowder.” 
There is no doubt, in our judgment, that the Bishop of London 
was quite right in regarding these considerations as of more 
moment than a strict adherence to the spirit of a law which 
is pretty generally acknowledged to be unnecessarily rigid ; but 





we do not blame those who, holding the law to be no more 
rigid than the case requires, are vexed that it should have been 
evaded, at a most critical moment, by authorities from whose 
action there is no appeal. 

The Bishop of Manchester does not share the Bishop of 
London’s view. The only condition on which he will allow of 
any truce in the warfare with Ritualism is “that both parties 
should keep within the limits of defined law as it stands, exist. 
ing provocations being withdrawn, and no fresh ones intro. 
duced.” This conception of a truce is at least original. The 
Bishop of Manchester apparently suffers from a peculiarity in 
language analogous to colour-blindness in eyesight. What the 
world calls a surrender, he calls a truce, The main thing for 
which the Ritualists have so long been contending is, that they 
shall be free to exceed the limits of defined law, as it stands, If 
they had consented to withdraw existing provocations and intro. 
duce no fresh ones, the Church Association would have triumphed, 
Does the Bishop of Manchester really think that if this had 
been their attitude, there would have been any disposition on 
the part of the Episcopate to increase the amount of cere. 
monial liberty in the Church of England? We are quite sure 
that he does not. He knows very well that if the Ritualists 
had consented to obey the law until it was altered, there 
would never have been any chance of its being altered, 
If there is such a prospect of its being altered, it ig 
because the Ritualists have shown unmistakeably that 
they cannot or will not obey it-as it stands, and because the 


enforcing it. If, three months ago, Mr. Mackonochie had sub. 
mitted to the orders of Lord Penzance, Archbishop Tait would 
have been content with the progress that pacification was 
making, and would have left things to take their course, 
When, therefore, the Bishop of Manchester writes :—“ Is it an 
unnatural or an improper thing to ask,—Till the law is 
altered, keep within the limits of the law?” we reply that it 
is neither unnatural nor improper, but simply useless. The 
only objection to the request is that it is one which, in the 
nature of things, cannot be granted. The Ritualists know 
perfectly well that the reason why their position to-day is so 
much more hopeful than it was ten years since, is that they 
have convinced everybody except the Bishop of Manchester 
that they prefer deprivation to obeying the law as it 
stands. Now that the authorities of the Church— 
the Bishop of Manchester again excepted—have satisfied 
themselves on this head, they are anxious to find some way 
out of the difficulty. They do not wish to see the 
Ritualists expelled from the Established Church, and if the 
existing law is to be put in force, expelled they clearly must 
be. Consequently, these same authorities—the Bishop of 
Manchester, as before, excepted—have for some little time past 
been anxious to devise a compromise. One difficulty in the way 
was how to prevent the law from taking effect in one or two 
conspicuous cases. Happily, the most conspicuous of all was 
Mr. Mackonochie’s, and as the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of London were agreed in their 
desire to bring about a real truce, not a truce which 
is indistinguishable from a capitulation, it was easy to 
get this difficulty out of the way, It required, of course, 
a combination of circumstances which might have been un- 
attainable. If, for example, Bishop Fraser had held the See 
of London, instead of Bishop Jackson, Archbishop Tait’s last 
wishes must have gone unfulfilled. Bishop Fraser would have 
felt “ bound by every sentiment of fealty” to his Church and 
his office to refuse the Archbishop’s request. Mr. Mackonochie 
would now be or would very shortly have been the deprived in- 
cumbent of St. Alban’s, and the first step towards a schism would 
probably have been taken. A correspondent, whose letter we 
print to-day, says of this argument that it “ would force the 
Church to embrace Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics ; in short, 
all who could establish the fact of obstinacy.” What it really 
does, is to force the Church to consider, in each case, whether 
the point at issue is important enough to make the exclusion 
of a certain number of people preferable to concession. There 
are some doctrines, of the holders of which a Church may 
fairly say that she would rather have their room than theif 
company, and it must be supposed that the Church of England 
feels in this way towards Jews and Mahommedans. Those who 
entertain a similar feeling towards Ritualists, are quite consist 
ent in refusing to make any concessions with a view to keeping 
them in the Church. They have certainly established “ the 
fact of obstinacy.” So far, we agree with Mr. Collins. The 
difference between us is that, in spite of this, we think that it 
would be wise for the Church to embrace them, while he does 
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not; and on this point, nothing that we can say is likely to 
convince him. We may, however, point out that when he 
says that the institution of Mr. Cowgill “would have been 
but the prelude to further prosecution,” he forgets that no 

rosecution can be instituted in the Diocese of Manchester 
without the consent of the Bishop of Manchester. As Mr. 
Collins himself tells us that the Bishop is not an “ upholder of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act,” it may be assumed that 
this consent would not have been obtained. The coat might 
have been trailed, but the Church Association would not have 
been able to tread upon it. 

The Bishop of Manchester insists in his letter that the real 
object of the Ritualists is to destroy “a constitution of this 
Church and realm which has existed for the last forty years, 
and which is practically and in principle identical with 
the constitution devised at the time of the Reformation, 
which places the supreme and final appeal in Causes Ecclesias- 
tical in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council.” Upon 
this point we certainly shall not quarrel with the Bishop. We 
have again and again asserted the substantial identity of the 
existing ecclesiastical constitution with that set up at the 
Reformation, and maintained that the Ritualists are incon- 
sistent in objecting to a constitution “ against which,” as the 
Bishop of Manchester truly says, “ the Church has never pro- 
tested by any organised or authorised voice.” But the 
simple truth is that the Ritualists never would have ob- 
jected to this constitution, had it not been enforced against 
them with injudicious and short-sighted harshness. What 
they really want is liberty to use a ritual which, till certain 
judgments of the Judicial Committee were pronounced, most 
people, including Ecclesiastical Judges, who had thought about 
the subject at all, believed to have been technically lawful, 
though it had fallen into complete disuse. If some means 
had been devised ten years ago of giving them this liberty, 
under proper regulations, their attack upon the Appellate 
Jurisdiction of the Crown in Matters Ecclesiastical would never 
have been begun. It is simply a case of a law’s breaking 
down because too little xegard is paid to the feelings of those 
against whom it is directed. We do not expect the Bishop of 
Manchester to agree with us, for he has apparently persuaded 
himself that the Reformation is in danger; and we have always 
observed that-when this is seriously said, further argument is 
useless, 





PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S BEQUEST. 


RESIDENT GARFIELD did not die altogether in vain. 
Charles Guiteau, in killing him in “ Stalwart” in- 
terest, gave a deadly wound to the system of Patronage which 
the “Stalwart ” party were trying to protect. The crime 
fixed the attention of the people on the “ Wire-pullers,”’ whose 
desire for patronage was its originating cause, and it was 
silently decided throughout the Union that their trade should 
end. So strong was the popular feeling that, although the 
Republicans were beaten at the polls in November, and 
although the Democrats, who have never got rid of the Jeffer- 
son taint, were most unwilling to alter the system until they 
had cleared out the Republican employés, it was found impos- 
sible to resist the current. Mr. Pendleton, Senator from 
Ohio, introduced what the Americans call an “ironclad 
Bill,” the text of which has not yet reached England, but 
which provides that officials under the United States Govern- 
ment shall be appointed by competitive examination, and shall 
hold their places during good behaviour; that they shall 
be promoted only by merit and after examination, and 
that no “levy” shall be made upon their salaries for 
political purposes, Moreover, by a clause which in England 
would seem ridiculous, but. which is consistent with the rest of 
the Federal scheme, “ appointments in the Washington Depart- 
ments shall be apportioned among the States and Territories 
according to population,’—a blow levelled straight at the 
system hitherto prevalent of favouring the State from which 
the President came. Mr. Hayes, for instance, was said to 
have “emptied Ohio.” The Bill is made applicable to all 
existing holders of office, and is so strong that the Democrats 
who opposed it denounced it as a mere device for securing to 
the Republican employés a life-tenure of office, even though the 
people might elect a Democratic President. The Democrat 
Senators openly expressed their dislike for the measure, 
and it is probable that no Senator of either party cordially 
approved it. The high social position of the Senators is, in fact, 
based upon their influence in dispensing patronage, which, when a 
friendly President is in power, is always distributed upon their 
Tecommendation, and when an unfriendly President is in power 








is conceded out of fear; and with its disappearance they will 
lose much of their control over the President, whose nomina- 
tions they could formerly reject, and much of their considera- 
tion within their own States. Nevertheless, they scarcely 
ventured to oppose, and Mr. Pendleton’s Bill passed the 
Senate by 46 to 19, every Senator voting or pairing except 
the Chairman. In the House of Representatives, the 
drift of opinion was even more directly operative. The Mem- 
bers. scarcely discussed the Bill at all, and it was passed as an 
order from the people by 155 to 47, a majority of more than 
two-thirds. The assent of the President has not yet been 
recorded, but although General Arthur belongs by tradition to 
the Wire-pulling section of the Republican party, and although 
he is well aware that his own re-election is next to impossible, 
he will hardly venture to veto so popular a measure. 

The reform, though its effect must not be exaggerated, may 
prove a most important step in the development of the United 
States. It does not, of course, extinguish corruption, the root 
of which is not patronage, but direct bribery to secure con- 
tracts, concessions, and special insertions in the tariff. The 
prizes to be obtained at Washington are very great ;—a new 
duty, for example, on English tin plates will double the divi- 
dends in all native tin-plate factories in the country ;—and the 
“Lobbyists,” as they are called—the agents who secure votes 
—do far more direct mischief than the Wire-pullers, who sell 
“ yopularity ” for patronage. But the Bill strikes heavily at 
a special form of corruption which lies close to the root of all. 
Under the present system, a clever party manager, if he can raise 
money to pay the expenses of numerous agents, can often 
induce the conventions and caucuses of his party to accept 
names that he suggests, and he raises this money by distri- 
buting patronage, and “levying” 10 per cent. on salaries for 
“election expenses.” Of course, he chooses men who will 
play into his hands and distributes office only to electioneerers, 
and a “machine” is thus built up which works almost by 
itself. The quiet voters are told by the active canvassers, by 
the office-bearers, and sometimes by the Representatives—that 
is, by men who, in one way or another, are bought— 
that if they will not vote for the ticket—ie., for the 
wire-pullers’ nominee—the party will be defeated, and 
they accordingly vote for him. “Delegates” to Conven- 
tions are constantly thus chosen, and the result is that 
a small group of men who keep in the shade actually 
control the votes of Delegates, who, except in times of popular 
excitement, virtually select the candidate even for the 
Presidency. Mr. Pendleton’s Bill breaks the very bones of 
this contrivance. The Wire-pullers will haye no money to 
work with, no patronage to distribute, and no azents fearful 
of dismissal, and must either take to disinterestedness as 
gouty men take to cold water, go out of politics, or rely en- 
tirely upon persuasion, oratory, and promises, The result will 
be that the people, undeceived or less deceived, will choose mer 
whom they know, rather than men whom managers know, 
especially as Delegates ; and politics will, pro tanto, cease to be a 
trade. This freedom of choice is the condition of a healthy demo- 
eracy, and it will be assisted by the immense social change now 
passing over the Union. Office, even small office, was some years 
ago very valuable, because it brought actual cash,an annual sum 
of hard money, which, small as it looked, was unprocurable by 
any other means. The people were rich in everything but money, 
and a hunger for cash was developed which, more than any 
other quality of Americans, struck their novel-writers, who used 
it as the motive-power in their stories. Now, the people have not 
only grown richer, but they have become so immensely more 
numerous, that office has lost half its attraction. A man will 
contend against fifty competitors who will abstain if they are 
five hundred, and, abstaining, will feel very strongly that the 
candidate who is elected ought to devote himself to the public 
service,—and, if it be possible, shall do it. The new desire for 
official purity coincides, therefore, with a new decrease in the 
selfish desire for office, till the majority are able to perceive 
clearly that good service is worth much more to them than 
any remote chance of filling office for themselves. They know 
they cannot be postmasters, and therefore grow keen about the 
proper delivery of letters. 

There is, we see, an idea in some quarters that the Pendleton 
Bill will not last long; that if the Democrats come into power, 
they will either repeal it, or pass explanatory Bills which 
will destroy its efficacy. That, however, is very doubtful. 
Not to mention that the people are extremely conservative 
when a change has once been made, and that they will rapidly 
see how much better the work is done, the Service itself will 
be strongly enlisted on the side of the life-tenure. In every 
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township there will be two men at least, the Postmaster and his 
expectant successor, who will be passionately interested in de- 
fending the new system, and whom members of Congress and 
Senators will be slow to irritate, with the chance that all the 
people in that township will think them cruel. The old idea that 
a long tenure of office was unfair to the community, all whose 
members ought to have a chance, has died away, with the 
increase of population, while the relative value of appoint- 
ments has much diminished. The notion that office is digni- 
fied, which so sways entire classes in France till men compara- 
tively independent will slave in petty posts, has never had 
much influence in the Union ; and there is another safeguard 
besides. Life without petty patronage is far pleasanter 
than life with it. The Senators and influential Representatives, 
and, above all, the Presidents, have been worried to death by 
office-seekers, whose impudence has been developed, in a land 
where social grades are few, till at Washington they have become 
as numerous and as pestilent as mosquitoes. Nobody who has 
once lived free from mosquitoes would ever invite them back 
again; and after a few years of rest, the Senators will be as 
unwilling to accept free patronage as British Ministers would. 
They will feel free, and unless coerced by opinion will not go back 
again into slavery ; while of the necessary change of opinion, we 
see no chance whatever. A closely-packed community wants 
good service ; and good service is only obtainable when men are 
selected for ability, and made so secure in office that dismissal 
is regarded as a penal sentence. You cannot without penal 
laws enforce discipline upon a man who knows that, do what 
he may, the next election will send him into the wilderness, 








THE LATEST DECORATION. 


R. LANGTON SANFORD, the historian, always main- 
tained in conversation, and in his “ Characteristics of 

the English Kings” publicly argued, that it was unfair to 
blame Sovereigns for either selfishness or self-esteem. They 
could not be justly accused of either, as lesser mortals could. 
Trained from childhood to consider themselves as the repre- 
sentatives of great States, and as identified with them, they 
learn to regard themselves and their countries as the same, 
to confuse service to themselves with service to their subjects, 
to consider insult to their persons as insult to the nation, and, 
in brief, unconsciously to merge patriotism and self-worship 
into one single and very powerful sentiment. That Mr. Sanford 
may have explained the process inaccurately is possible, but 
that the effect described occurs, whatever its cause, is cer- 
tainly true. It is impossible to read Memoirs of the inner 
life of Courts, particularly in countries where Kings are 
still realities, without perceiving that Kings, even when 
men of capacity and experience, never quite free themselves 
of the feeling that their favour is national favour, that honour 
is measurable by access to them, that service to them ought to 
be accounted in a special degree service to the State. To them, 
as to the Pharaohs, it seems natural that the Captain of the Guard 
should be a great dignitary, with rights of imprisonment. They 
think their approval a reward, like the approval of a nation, essen- 
tially nobler than any other, and regard concrete evidences of it, 
such as decorations, with a seriousness such as even those who 
strive for and obtain them can hardly feel. The recipient has 
an inner doubt when, after infinite striving, he has obtained 
his Star, as to whether he is greatly altered, whether he is 
improved, or only his coat; but the giver does not feel that, 
but takes the Star to be a sign of something of true value,— 
the Sovereign’s approbation, which is equivalent to the appro- 
bation of a State. It is this confusion of thought which is, 
we are convinced, at the bottom of much of the ascendancy 
of favourites, once so marked in all political annals. The 
Sovereign does not promote the worthless knowingly, but holds 
them worthy for service to himself, which in his mind is indis- 
tinguishable from service to the country. He governs in his 
own eyes, and the man who pleases, or soothes, or serves the 
governing power, is necessarily a person whose exertion is 
beneficial to the governed. When the servants of the Court are 
decorated in the same gazette as the soldiers who have won a 
battle—an incident which, even in England, once produced a 
Parliamentary explosion—the public suspect contempt for their 
heroes, and are angry; but they are utterly mistaken. The 
Sovereign honours the heroes, but thinks, as he has been trained 
to think, that service to himself is civil service of the most 





servants of the State. 

It is not folly, or even arrogance, which dictates such an act, 
but only a perfectly explicable mental confusion common to an 
entire caste. This is, we imagine, the true explanation of the 
amazing announcement in the Times of Monday, which must, 
we think, have made even old courtiers rub their eyes, and cer. 
tainly taxed heavily the credulity of the public. “ We under. 
stand that the Queen has been pleased to signify her intention 
to appoint Field-Marshal his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, K.G., G.C.B., to be a Personal Aide-de-Camp to her 
Majesty, in recognition of the service rendered by his Royal 
Highness in connection with the Egyptian War.” It is, of 
course, not the honouring, but the form of the honouring, which 
is so surprising. The Duke of Cambridge as the Commander. 
in-Chief—or rather, to be officially accurate, the General Com. 
manding-in-Chief, the Queen being Commander-in-Chief— 
during the recent Egyptian Campaign, must have had a great 
deal to do with the success of the Expedition. He must, offi. 
cially at all events, have chosen the Generals, and selected the 
troops, and arranged the Staffs, must have sanctioned all plans, 
must have worked very hard, and must have displayed either 
great skill in design or ready appreciation of good advice, and 
he was a little overlooked. The public applauded the Generals 
and Admirals most vehemently, and praised Mr. Childers and 
Lord Northbrook with pleasure, though not sufficiently ; but 
they forgot the Commander-in-Chief almost as completely as if 
he had never existed, or as if the men employed had been 
selected by ballot or by their own volition. That was not fair, 
and as the people cannot be directed to sing hosannas when- 
ever it is proper, it was most natural that the Duke, who would 
have been held responsible in the event of failure, should receive 
some marked evidence of his Sovereign’s favour. Only, what 
was it to be? It was no honour to a Prince who, though far 
from the Succession, is still in it, and who stands next but one 
to the Throne of Brunswick, to be invited to stay at Windsor. 
The Duke of Cambridge is Field-Marshal, and cannot be pro- 
moted. He is K.G. and G.C.B., &., and cannot be more de- 
corated. He is a Prince of the Blood, and cannot be elevated in 
social rank, or in the strange and long-drawn hierarchy of 
English official precedence. An appanage was out of the ques- 
tion, as he already enjoys one, and as it is the English official 
theory that a money grant is of no use to anybody, unless he 
has either commanded successfully in the field, or has sur- 
rendered his right to a patent for a machine of public utility. 
Apparently, no special recognition was possible; but then the 
governing feeling of all Courts came into play. The Royal 
Duke, commanding three hundred thousand men, might receive 
an office, not before held, about the immediate person of the 
Sovereign. That would be the greatest of conceivable gratifi- 
cations, an honour at once real and fresh, and so the Field- 
Marshal of sixty-three, greatly, one cannot help thinking, to his 
own surprise, became an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, in recog- 
nition of his services in the Egyptian War. Could the world 
offer him a more satisfactory or ennobling position P 
It is impossible not to smile at such an appointment, more 
especially if one tries the honour by the test of an analogy. 
Suppose President Lincoln, after the surrender of Richmond, 
to have rewarded General Grant by appointing him “ My First 
Usher,” or “ My Chief Orderly,” what would the world have said ? 
The laughter would have been endless, but that Mr. Lincoln’s 
love of joking being well known, he would have been suspected 
of some invisible jest with a deep meaning in it. Yet the 
English appointment, although, when simply stated, it looks 
the quintessence of absurdity, is in reality only absurd be- 
cause it is an anachronism. The world has ceased to 
feel that an appointment about the person of the Sove- 
reign of itself confers honour on the great. It allows 
little Peers and obscure Members of Parliament to accept 
“ Household” offices withcut much ridicule, and with only a 
dull wonder why they should wish for such posts; but it does 
not expect them to be accepted by great personages still in 
active life, even as decorations. It would rather resent seeing 
Mr. Gladstone appointed Groom of the Stole, and only tolerates 
the Archbishop of Canterbury as “ Chief Almoner ” because he 
has always been so, any anomaly, however glaring, being cou- 
secrated by age. This state of opinion is, however, quite 
modern. Had Queen Elizabeth, after the defeat of the Armada, 
appointed Lord Howard of Effingham, who had just saved her 





patriotic kind, and should be paid for, not in money, but in the 





throne, her Chief Ewer-bearer, she would have been considered 
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not only by the Admiral, but by her subjects, to have been 
most graciously liberal of honour. The Admiral would have 
been esteemed a greater person in Europe because of his 
dignity at Court, and he would himself have intrigued for per- 
mission to transmit it to his descendants. As late as 1803, 
Sovereign Princes were proud to be reckoned Napkin-bearers 
to the Emperors of the West. The change is in opinion only, 
and it is not unnatural that its effect should be last felt in Courts, 
where they see every day the slightest honour from the Crown 
sought with as much eagerness as if precedence would con- 
tinue in Paradise. (We wonder, by the way, what a Sovereign 
who happens to be a good man does when he gets to Heaven. 
He is entitled to happiness, like another, and how can happiness 
be consistent with such a shock as his sudden downfall 
must be?) It is ridiculous to blame the Court for dis- 
pensing “honour,” while honour is so eagerly sought, and 
there is no more reason why the Duke of Cambridge should 
object to be Aide-de-Camp, than why Mr. Grenfell should 
object to sacrifice a seat to be made a Groom-in- Waiting. 
The one appointment is not a bit more absurd than the 
other, though certainly the selection of a Commander-in- 
Chief to be an Aide-de-Camp in recognition of the real and 
important help he rendered in conquering Egypt, brings out the 
anomalies and anachronisms of the ancient system in a rather 
grotesque way. Princes, however, have, fortunately, very 
little sense of humour—if they had, they would be made miser- 
able by all the kotowing—and if the Duke of Cambridge thinks 
himself well paid with a set of aiguillettes, well, the British 
people may congratulate itself, for it gets good work for very 
little money indeed. Three hundred years ago, the Duke would 
have received a monopoly of the Post Office, or a perpetual right 
to certain Customs or at least a perpetual Rangership of a Royal 
Forest, without impeachment of waste. An Aide-de-Campcy is 
a cheaper reward, and its bizarre oddity will not be apparent to 
courtiers, who alone are much concerned. Only the Khedive, 
who will wake up whea he sees the Gazette to the perception of 
a discourteous omission in his distribution of honours, must be 
told that he is not to gazette his Royal Highness to the post of 
First Orderly. The imitative fit is on him just now, and he 
might think of that, which would not be seemly. 





SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. 


N turning over the admirably edited and amusing book 
which Mr. Samuel Arthur Bent has just given us on the 
sayings of great men,* nothing, perhaps, strikes one more than 
the interest attaching to the sayings of persons of very poor 
capacity, so long as that poor capacity has been weighted with 
sufficient self-confidence to make it measure itself coolly against 
the world. The most memorable quality attaching to the say- 
ings of eminent men, is not usually the wit, or the wisdom, or the 
truth of the saying, but the stamp of a distinct personality upon 
it. A hundred wise or witty sayings go astray in the world, and 
get fathered upon wrong parents, for every one sharply-marked 
characteristic saying that thus goes astray. For example, Goethe’s 
sayings are very many of them really wise and instructive, but 
it is often extremely difficult to remember from whom they pro- 
ceeded, because they are not stamped with a distinct per- 
sonality. “Stupidity is without anxiety,” or “ Architecture 
is petrified music,” or “Mastery is often considered a kind of 
egotism,” for instance, are all sayings of interest, but not say- 
ings which shed much light on the character of the sayer, and, 
therefore, not closely associated with the sayer. But when George 
III. said, “ Was there ever such stuff as great parts of Shake- 
speare P Is there not sad stuff? But one must not say it,” itis 
impossible to forget this courageous attempt of the poor old Kin g 
to cut himself out, as it were, in a bas-relief on the background of 
Shakespeare, and to mark even his British deference to a wide- 
spread admiration which he did not in the least share. Mr. Bent 
might also have recalled King George’s remark, when he was 
asked to give preferment to Archdeacon Paley, and replied, 
with reference to Paley’s celebrated illustration of the arti- 
ficial character of the institution of property taken from the 
demeanour of a crowd of pigeons scrambling for their share 
ofa heap of corn,—“ What, Paley, Paley, pigeon-Paley? No, 
no, no, no.” George III. gained from his crown only the ability, 
which most dull people lack, to have confidence in himself,— 
to hold his own opinion against the,universe, however “ infinitely 
little” that opinion may have been; and it is this power 
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to annex an opinion, to make it part of a man’s own 
character, much more even than the greatness or truth of it, 
or even the brilliant manner in which it is expressed, which 
makes it memorable for us. George III.’s sayings are, 
like his own image stamped on copper, poor in expression, but 
very strongly stamped. It was the same with Madame de 
Pompadour’s celebrated expression of recklessness,—‘ Aprés 
nous, le déluge,” a saying which has become part of history, partly 
from its truth, partly from its vivid expression of the selfishness 
and recklessness which made it historical. And it is this quality 
of personal expressiveness which, when the character so 
stamped is not poor, but has anything magnificent or noble in it, 
that makes a great saying take rank with a great deed. Lonis 
XIV.’s declaration on his death-bed to Madame de Maintenon, 
“T imagined it more difficult to die,” as though his departure 
at least must have involved a convulsion of nature; and Pitt’s 
grand farewell to power, when he returned, dying, from Bath, 
“ Fold up the map of Europe,” are excellent specimens of the sort 
of sayings which, though containing nothought at all, nothing but 
a great consciousness of power, yet impress us more than the most 
vivid wisdom or the most poignant wit. This is why dignity tells 
for so much in a saying of this kind,—for so much more, indeed, 
than even truth. Burke’s grand sentence on the hustings, 
when referring to the death of another candidate, “ What 
shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!” makes 
an even greater impression on the imagination than the other 
sentence, “ I do not know how to draw up an indictment against 
a whole people,” not because it embodies half the political 
wisdom of the second sentence, but because it recalls Burke and 
his soaring imagination more impressively to the mind. Even 
Lord Chesterfield, with all his thinness and superficiality, 
makes his mark upon us directly he begins to delineate himself. 
“There is a certain dignity to be kept up in pleasures, as well 
as in business,” and, “ Knowledge may give weight, but accom- 
plishments give lustre, and many more people see than weigh,” 
paint so exactly a man thoughtfully and consistently anxious 
about appearances, that they impress us almost as much as one 
of Dr. Johnson’s vivid self-portraitures of a much nobler kind. 
Indeed, they impress us not only almost as much, but for nearly 
the same reason, that by imaging the man who lived in appear- 
ances, they throw up in strong relief on our minds the recollec- 
tion of men to whom mere appearances were naught. 


Sayings, however excellent, which do not convey in them any 
self-portraiture are seldom vividly associated with their true 
authors. How many of our readers will remember who it was 
that said, “ Nothing is certain but death and taxes;” or, “We 
must all hang together, else we shall all hang separately,” or even, 
“Ttis better to wear out than rust out,” which last does represent 
the energy of a certain kind of temperament, but energy so com- 
mon that it marks rather a class than an individual. Benjamin 
Franklin said the two first sayings, and Bishop Cumberland 
the last, but we should be surprised to find any one in a 
company of literary men who could have pronounced on the spot 
to whom any one of the three was to be attributed. On the 
other hand, we seldom misappropriate sayings containing much 
less that it is worth while to remember, if only they vividly 
portray a memorable figure,—like Frederick the Great’s in- 
dignant, “ Wollt ihr immer leben ?” (“Do you fellows want 
to live for ever?’”’”) when his soldiers showed some disinclina- 
tion to being shot down (a saying which Mr. Bent has for- 
gotten, though he has included several by the same speaker 
much less remarkable), or Gambetta’s peremptory, “il faudra 
ou se soumettre, ou se démettre,” of Marshal MacMahon’s 
“Government of Combat.” Thus, the most impressive of all 
sayings are probably those of great rulers who contrived 
to embody the profound confidence they felt that a life of 
command was before them, in a few weighty words. Julius 
Cesar’s “ Veni, vidi, vici,” and his question to the skipper 
who feared for the loss of his boat, “ What dost thou fear, 
when Cesar is on board?” or his disdainful apology for 
an unjust divorce, “ Casar’s wife ought to be free even from 
suspicion,” are likely to be in every one’s mouth as long as the 
world lasts. And so, perhaps, is Napoleon’s, “I succeeded not 
Louis XIV., but Charlemagne,” and the same great man’s re- 
mark, “Imagination rules the world,” and, “I ought to have 
died at Waterloo.” 

But the most influential of all great sayings are those which 
combine great force and weight of character with a precept, ex- 
press or implied. Thus, Cavour’s remarkable prophecy, written 
seven-and-twenty years before its fulfilment, “In my dreams, I see 
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myself already Minister of the Kingdom ot Italy,”—the most im- 
pressive of all precepts to have faith in great national cravings, 
—or, again, his expressive saying, “In politics, nothing is so 
absurd as rancour;” or, “I will have no state of siege; any one 
can govern with a state of siege,” will do more to keep Italy 
united, to keep her governments statesmanlike, and to keep her 
people free, than reams of argument from men less memorable 
and less potent. Has not Danton’s “ Let us be terrible, to pre- 
vent the people from becoming so,” and his still more celebrated, 
“‘ De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et toujours de l’audace!” done 
more to excite an unfortunate enthusiasm for deeds of terror 
done in the name of the people, than all the windy eloquence of 
the Gironde or the Mountain? When aman once manages to 
compress a strong character,—good or bad,—into a pithy sen- 
tence which claims to regulate the conduct of others, he lives 
after death in a sense denied to the great majority even of men 
of genius, though his posthumous life may be either for evil or 
for good. 

Indeed, the essence of the grandest sayings appears to be that 
in such sayings the speaker flings down his glove to all the forces 
which are fighting against him, and deliberately regards himself 
as the champion in some dramatic conflict the centre of which 
he is. Cromwell’s “ Paint me as I am,” and the more elaborate, 
though not more memorable, “I have sought the Lord night 
and day that he would rather slay me than put me upon the 
doing of this work,” or his reputed saying of Charles, “ We will 
cut off his head with the crown on it,” all implied his supreme 
conviction that he was the involuntary minister of a great series 
of providential acts. It is the same with Mirabeau’s contemp- 
tuous thrusting aside of the part taken by Lafayette with the 
scornful remark, “ He would fain be a Grandison-Cromwell !” and 
still more with his inflated, but still genuinely sincere, avowal 
in the Constitutional Assembly, “ When I shake my terrible 
locks, all France trembles,” and his brushing away of the 
thought “impossible,’—“ Never mention that stupid word 
again.” Even Voltaire, in his flippant way, regarded himself, 
-and deliberately elected to regard himself as the one personal 
enemy of the Roman Catholic Church, when he said, in reply to 
a friend who had noticed his reverence as the Host passed, and 
who asked whether he had been reconciled to the Church, “ We 
bow but do not speak.” Itis true that many such sayings acquire 
their dramatic meaning by the artificial moderation rather than 
the emphasis of their language, as when the Duke of Wellington 
spoke of the battle of Navarino simply as “an untoward 
event ;” but this, too, was supreme assumption in disguise, for it 
meant that he was able entirely to ignore its drift as a battle, and 
to concentrate his attention and the attention of the world 
solely on its tendency to unsettle “the balance of power.” 
The perfect silence in which he passed overthe common-place view 
of Navarino, and insisted on looking at it solely in the attitude 
of a diplomatist, indicated in the most graphic manner how 
completely indifferent he felt to the class of consequences 
which would first strike the popular mind. His serene indiffer- 
ence to the Turkish disaster as a disaster was quite Olympian. 
Perhaps the finest thing ever said was Burke’s answer to Pitt, 
who declared that England and the British Constitution were safe 
till the Day of Judgment,—“ It is the day of no judgment I am 
afraid of ;” but it is not certain that Burke really meant to con- 
vey all that the words do convey. Possibly, he meant it chiefly 
as a sarcasm on Pitt’s want of judgment; but the larger sense 
of the saying, in which it means that it is not the day of divine 
judgment that is to be feared, so much as the day when the 
reality of divine judgment is hidden from men, and human beings 
go on in the frivolous, irresponsible pursuit of their own wishes, 
is quite worthy of Burke, and conveys a grander conception of 
the spiritual scales in which political negligence will be judged, 
than any other saying which even Burke himself has uttered. 





A BURNT FOREST. 

MONGST the Forests which met their doom in the rage 

for inclosure and improvement which possessed reformers 

some thirty years ago, was the Forest of Woolmer, in Hamp- 
shire. Parliament was not then in a mood to listen to any but 
the narrowest considerations of economy on such a subject, and 
it would have been vain to appeal to the memory of Gilbert 
White in behalf of the forest which he knew so well, or to quote 
his shrewd observation that “such forests and wastes are of 
considerable service to neighbourhoods that verge upon them, 
by furnishing them with peat and turf for their firing, with fuel 
for the burning their lime, and with ashes for their grasses, 





and by maintaining their geese and their stock of young cattle 
at little or no expense.” ‘The fiat had gone forth that Forests 
were to be made profitable to the State, and nothing would 
serve but that the Queen’s seignory over this wild tract of 
land should be turned into the ownership of a large inclosure, 
Happily, however, it was not thought necessary to convert the 
Commoners’ property in like manner. When the Crown was 
satisfied, they were left to do what they liked with the residue, 
Partly for this reason, and partly because much of the land 
allotted to the Crown was not worth the expense of inclosure, a 
large tract of the ancient Forest still remains in as primitive a 
condition as in the days when it afforded the Vicar of Sel- 
borne “ much entertainment, both as a sportsman and asa natu- 
ralist.” True, some ofthe Forest Ponds have been drained, and of 
the three thousand acres allotted to the Crown, large areas have 
been inclosed and planted with monotonous Scotch fir. But out- 
side these inclosures, as in the last century, there is nothing 
but sand, heath, and fern. Except where young, self-sown firs 
are spreading near the fences, there is still ‘not one stand. 
ing tree in the whole extent.” And yet the effect is un- 
deniably impressive. A sense of wild freedom and loneliness 
is produced by the expanse of stunted heather, skirted by 
gloomy firs, and rising, in one direction, into a curious 
camel-backed ridge, tufted at the extremities with scrag- 
giest, thinnest-foliaged pines. Like the other sand-hills in 
the neighbourhood, this forest ridge, Weaver’s Down, falls 
abruptly on one side with a tolerably even face; while on the 
other it breaks up into shoulders of sand, running back at right 
angles to the summit line, and sloping down gradually to the 
more level ground, with interspersed hollows and bottoms. 
Although Weaver’s Down is of no great height, 500 or 600 feet, 
it commands a very delightful view. To the south, are the 
Downs, broadening out on the west into the chalk district of 
Hants and Wilts, with Nore Hill, over Selborne, in the fore- 
ground. To the east, are the wooded hills and fields of 
Sussex, and to the north the long slope of Hindhead. It 
is probably due to the isolation of the ridge that the wind 
is felt so keenly; but certainly there is on Weaver’s Down 
a sense of exposure which is not felt on either of the much 
higher neighbouring hills of Blackdown and Hindhead, and 
the severity of the wind, in fact, is attested by the ragged 
and ghost-like appearance of the few firs which survive in the 
planted clumps. Immediately beneath the hill, to give anima- 
tion to the somewhat severe landscape, is a considerable sheet of 
water, and some warmth of foliage of oak and birch. 

Early in the last century, there were large herds of red deer 
in Woolmer Forest, and it is said -that no less than five hundred 
head were on one occasion driven before Queen Anne, who 
diverged from the Portsmouth Road at Liphook to see the 
sight. The deer were subsequently unconscionably poached by 
a notorious gang, known as the “ Waltham Blacks;” and at 
length, to check the wholesale demoralisation of the neighbour- 
hood, the few remaining were caught alive, and conveyed to 
Windsor. There is little life to be seen in the Forest 
now. A few cattle crop the heather, and perhaps the wild- 
looking inmate of one of the few cottages in the Forest may be 
encountered, while the “chip” of the hatchet is heard from 
one of the plantations. But stillness and loneliness are the 
prevailing characteristics of the scene. 

The sombre aspect of the Forest is, no doubt, heightened by 
a peculiarity which might well be dispensed with. Nearly the 
whole of the open waste has been burned within recent years, 
and is in various stages of recovery. Large parts are absolutely 
black, the only vegetation consisting of pin-points of young 
heather piercing the scorched surface at intervals of two or 
three inches; on other tracts, where the fires are of older date, 
a scant, short covering of heath is spreading, dotted here and 
there with whitened furze-stalks. Scarcely anywhere does 
furze, heather, or bracken attain to the height or thickness 
which, even in this hungry soil, would be natural to it. Such 
a condition seems to be not altogether novel in the Forest. 
“ About March or April,” says Gilbert White, “such vast 
heath fires are lighted up, that they often get to a masterless 
head, and, catching the hedges, have sometimes been communi- 
cated to the underwoods, woods, and coppices, when great 
damage has ensued.” In his day, the fires seem to have been 
lighted intentionally, the excuse being that when the old heather 
was burned, young sprouted up, which afforded tender browse 
for cattle. Unfortunately, the fire sometimes struck so deep 
that it destroyed all vegetation, so that (to quote again) “ for 
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hundreds of acres nothing is to be seen but smother and desola- 
tion, the whole circuit round looking like the cinders of a 
volcano.” No language could more accurately describe the state 
of a vast tract of the forest last year, and at the present time it 
need be but little qualified. Even to the destruction of private 
property, history has repeated itself, for in 1880 considerable 
damage was done to the enclosures of a Mr. Cardew ; while in 
the great fire of last year, injury to the extent of thousands of 
pounds was inflicted upon the property of another neighbour- 
ing landowner, the Rev. William Smith. 

In the last century, the-fires seem to have been the work of 
the Commoners, wishing to improve their herbage. At the present 
day, some at least have been due to the Crown officials. The 
pretext is that it is necessary to clear the surface for the pur- 
pose of camping. But troops very seldom camp in the Forest, 
while, on the other hand, pheasants are reared in the Crown 
plantations for the Game Preserving Association at Aldershot, 
and a belt of burned land is often a great safeguard against the 
straying of these costly birds. It is uot surprising, then, that 
reighbouring proprietors should have come to the conclusion 
that their property was being put in jeopardy in the interests 
ef sport, and that they should have appealed first, to the Govern- 
ment, and then to the House of Commons, for protection. At 
the fag-end of the summer sittings, Mr. Sclater-Booth was 
enabled to raise a discussion on the subject in the House; and 
though the assurances of the War Office were somewhat vague, 
the measures which have been taken and the publicity given to 
the question may, it is to be hoped, at least for a time, check the 
recklessness which has recently marked the conduct of the 
officials in charge of the Forest. 


For the facts, as disclosed by the published Parliamentary 
papers, are sufficiently startling. “ During the last three years,” 
says Mr. Smith, the principal sufferer by the fire of last year, 
“three very considerable and many lesser fires have taken place 
in the Forest.” The first extensive fire, in 1878, was stopped 
before it reached private property by the exertions, in great 
part, of private persons. The authorship of this fire 
was denied by the Government Keepers. The second, in 
1880, which damaged Mr. Cardew’s property, was at 
first repudiated by the Forest Warders, but was afterwards 
admitted to have been their work, and to have got beyond their 
control. The third and most extensive, in May, 1881, is alleged 
by the Warders to have been the work of an incendiary; and 
their view has been accepted by a Military Court of Inquiry, so 
that Mr. Smith, whose plantations were totally destroyed, and 
whose house and stables would, but for the small garden sur- 
rounding them, have been burnt also, is denied all compensa- 
tion. This fire extended in all over about 670 acres, 300 consist- 
ing of Crown plantations. It broke out on Sunday, May 22nd, 
and was not finally extinguished till the 30th, occupying a 
detachment of men from Aldershot, under the command of an 
Engineer officer, a whole week. One peculiarity of the fire 
was that it appeared in its inception to be the natural sequel of 
some smaller fires, which were admittedly lit by the Govern- 
ment officials some two months earlier, and one of which was 
stated by the Chief Warder to have had for its object the im- 
provement and preservation of the game, as well as the clearance 
of the surface for military purposes. These earlier fires cleared 
the rough covert between two of the Crown plantations, and 
the large fire commenced in the covert edging one of these planta- 
tions on another side. Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Smith should not be entirely convinced as 
to the incendiary nature of the fire to which he fell a victim. 
But, admitting the conclusion of the War Office to be the cor- 
rect one, it is obvious that, when so dangerous an agent as 
fire is freely employed by those who are charged with the 
management of an extensive tract of open land, and that 
with a view, if not solely, at least among other objects, 
to the raising of game, it is not unlikely to be employed 
by the uneducated inhabitants of a wild region for other 
purposes, which, to them, would seem quite as justifi- 
‘able. The difference between the exercise of a legal right 
and incendiarism becomes in such a case rather a fine one, and 
one which would certainly not come home to the rustic mind. 
The public generally will, on this subject, be disposed to sympa- 
thise with the view of the Lord Chancellor, himself a near neigh- 
bour of the Forest, and by no means free from danger, that “ther® 
ought to be a stringent law making those who do these things 
(whomsoever they may serve) criminally responsible, when they 

are done so as to injure the property of those who have not author- 











ised them, either from the omission of the precautions necessary 
to prevent their spreading (when such precautions, if properly 
taken, would be sufficient), or from doing the thing at all, in 
any places or in any circumstances in which such precautions 


cannot be effectually taken.” The War Office have, to some 
extent, admitted the propriety of this view and the seriousness 
of the case, by making rules for the future management of the 
Forest. It is to be intrusted to the care of an officer of Engineers, 
specially detailed for the purpose; broad rides .are to be cut 
round the edges; whenever fires are lighted, the officer of 
Engineers in charge is to be present, with a sufficient force to 
keep the fire under control, and all owners of property in the 
neighbourhood are to receive adequate previous notice. Possibly, 
under the operation of these rules, the Forest may gradually 
recover its natural state, but it would have been more satis- 
factory to know also that fires would not henceforward be 
lighted at all with any reference to the interests of game- 
preserving. In any case, it will be some years before the singular 
air of desolation which the district now wears will have alto- 
gether disappeared. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MILES PLATTING CASE. 
[To tHE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you permit me to notice briefly a few errors in the 
correspondence published by you on the above subject last 
Saturday ? 

1. Mr. Portal speaks of the judgment in “ Martin v. Mackono- 
chie ” as “ declared by Chief Baron Pollock... ... to have been 
founded on policy, not on law.” Such a statement was made by 
Chief Baron Kelly about the judgment in “ Ridsdale v. Clifton.” 
But nothing like it has ever been publicly attributed to Sir F. 
Pollock. 

2. Mr. Portal also says that “John Hampden resisted the 
illegal decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in his day.” Now, there was no Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in his day. And Hampden’s case was tried not 
by the Privy Council, but by the twelve Common-law Judges. 

3. Mr. Portal also avers that the Bishop of Manchester has 
“never tired of proclaiming that they” (Mr. Green and his 
friends) “ were bad citizens who posed as martyrs.” The Bishop 
once used these expressions in a manner which seemed to apply 
them to Mr. Green. But he afterwards said he had not in- 
tended so to apply them. 

4,“F. S. L.” tells us that the patronage of the living of 
Bordesley “ rests with a body of Evangelical Trustees.” 
The patron of Bordesley is the Vicar of Aston.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Saham Rectory, January 9th. Coker ApaMs. 
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[To tHe Eprror OF THE “ Spectator.” ] 

S1r,—The right bearing of the Bishop of Manchester’s conduct 
does not appear to me to have been quite correctly dis- 
criminated. The present position of the Church of England— 
that of a body whose organisation has been outgrown by the 
progressive development of her internal life, the power of effi- 
ciently moulding her organisation in accordance with her organic 
needs, meanwhile, being atrophied—imposes a special duty on 
her sons, differing in its character, as the position they occupy 
is that of executors of her laws, or subjects under them. 

As entrusted with the maintenance of the organic functions 
of the Church, and with the responsibility for this trust over- 
riding personal considerations, I do not see how the Bishop of 
Manchester, having been an official participator in the execution 
of the Church’s laws in Mr. Green’s deprivation, after proceed- 
ings resulting in a distinct statement of their bearing, could in- 
stitute Mr. Cowgill to the same benefice, knowing that he would 
continue to practise the proscribed ritual (unless he was legally 
obliged to do so, which has not been shown), without weakening 
the claims of all law to obedience, and being untrue to the 
responsibilities of his position. 

His present conduct is, I think, a necessary outcome of his 
position, and is quite consistent with the highest desir2 to pro- 
mote the permanent unity and usefulness of the Church, and 
with sympathy with the claims of the High-Church school for 
greater liberty and toleration.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hanley, Staffordshire, January 10th. Freprricx Hateu. 
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{To THe Eprron oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that Canon Bell and his friends will 
pause, before they rush to “ support and rally round the Bishop 
of Manchester,” in his present attitude. To all appearance, 
his Lordship is acting quite as illegally as any “ Ritualist ” was 
ever supposed to have done, and is alienating many of those 
who have hitherto sympathised with him. And could a more 
unfortunate moment have been selected for such a high-handed 
proceeding, than the very time at which the late Archbishop’s 
dying act seemed to promise a more hopeful state of things P— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. Brown-Bortuwick. 
All Saints’ Vicarage, Scarborough, January 10th. 


[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 
Sir,—A little time back, one of your articles taught us that, 
because the Ritualists had established the fact that they were 
ready to suffer imprisonment, rather than obey the law, their 
voluntary martyrdom should atone for law-breaking, and decide 
on the advisability of an alteration of the law,—an argument 
which would force the Church to embrace Jews, Turks, infidels, 
heretics; in short, all who could establish the fact of obstinacy. 

On December 31st, another article—a personal attack on the 
Bishop of Manchester—taught us that, because the late Arch- 
bishop, with all good intention, persuaded the Bishop of Lon- 
don to allow two beneficed clergy to exchange livings, the 
Bishop of Manchester, in a different Province and under 
different circumstances, ought to have instituted an unbeneficed 
clergyman, who flaunts an intention of disobedience; and why, 
forsooth? Because the diocese of Manchester is not as great 
or as venerable as the diocease of London! No doubt, the late 
Archbishop and the Bishop of London acted with the best 
motives, but still, they have unfortunately given the Church 
Association the chance of saying that it has not been foiled 
fairly, but by what in a secular matter would be roughly called 
compounding a felony. Had the Bishop of Manchester insti- 
tuted Mr. Cowgill, it would have been but the prelude to further 
prosecution. The very nomination is only a throwing-down of 
the gauntlet. It is trailing one’s coat, in the hope that some 
one will tread on it. No one objects to an attempt to alter a 
law, but until the alteration, it must be obeyed as it is. 

Are law and authority to pass into abeyance? If each 
priest, after having sworn to obey his Ordinary, is to. be free to 
follow out his own whims, and disobey with impunity, the 
sooner a different constitution is provided for the Church of 
England, the better. It cannot live in anarchy. We are 
simply making ourselves ridiculous before the eyes of those 
who desire our destruction. The institution of Mr. Cowgill is 
not a question on which High Churchmen must range on one 
side, and Low Churchmen on the other. It is*a question 
whether the Church has a limit, or none. There is ample proof 
in these parts, which not even the ability of the Spectator can 
overthrow, that the Bishop is not a partisan. He is not the 
author or upholder of the Public Worship Regulation Act. Your 
article has given the greatest pain to many.—I am, Sir, &c., 

T. F. Coxiys. 


RITUALISTIC PRACTICES. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “SPprcraToR.’’ | 


Srr,—Mr. Portal writes that Parliament is “ non-Christian.” 
The greater part of the Christian laity would deny this to be 
so; but, at least, it is the National Parliament, and it will 
never give up its right to deal with all national interests as it 
thinks fitting. It does not claim to decide whether the Mass 
and Auricular Confession are elements of the pure Christian 
faith, but it can, and in the last resort always will, lay down 
the conditions on which the national endowments and privileges 
of the so-called Establishment sball be held. Mr. Portal is 
probably right in thinking that if the Ritualists are refused the 
liberty they claim, they will promote disruption and disesta- 
blishment ; but he seems to forget the irresistible demand for 
disestablishment which will certainly arise, if that liberty is 
granted. 

The Ritualists, to do them justice, do not accept the mini- 
mising explanations and defences of their temporising friends, 
such as Mr. Portal. They avow that they are bringing back 
all those doctrines and practices which the nation at the Refor- 
mation decided should not be held by the National Church, and 
to expect the State to permit such a reconstitution of that 
Church is as reasonable as to look for a restoration of Monarchy 
by divine right, or the feudal privileges of the nobles, I do not 





forget that the Spectator would limit this claim of the Ritualists, 
by the wishes of the particular congregation ; but if you grant 
such liberty in one direction, you must grant it in every other, 
Not only the Salvation Army, but far more questionable sects, 
must be allowed to take possession of their parish church and 
its endowments. But, in truth, no such inorganic organisation. 
is possible. A national institution must maintain a harmony 
among the several members which make up the body, and also. 
a harmony with all the other national institutions. And Auri-. 
cular Confession and the worship of the Host are among the 
things which it is now impossible to embody in an institution 
of the English nation. Disestablishment will be a great loss,. 
but it will be better than that mediswval restoration; and if the. 
choice is between the two, the people of England will certainly 
take the former. If Disestablishment can be averted, it must 
be by progress, not by retrogression,—by comprehending the- 
Nonconformists, not the Ritualists.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp StTRAcHEy, 

[Sir Edward Strachey assails a view which we have never 
adopted. We have, on the contrary, always asserted that the 
limits within which Ritualistic practices may be tolerated, are- 
the limits laid down at the Reformation. Sir E. Strachey,,. 
however, apparently desires to forbid what Edward VI. directly 
permitted.— Ep. Spectator. ] 





DR. BENSON’S LETTER TO THE TRURO CLERGY. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—I think you misunderstand the drift of the remark of 
the Archbishop Designate in reference to the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe to which you take exception. It was qud repre-- 
sentative of the laity of Cornwall, not quad Cornish noble- 
man and Tory, that Dr. Benson consulted him; and any one 
who knows the circumstances of the recently-formed diocese 
will consider truly that the laity had a right to be consulted,. 
on a change which will be a critical one in the history of the: 
struggling Church in the county.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CornvBIENSIS. 





RELIEF OF LOCAL TAXATION. 

(To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—I hardly follow your objection to the allocation of certain: 
Imperial taxes to local purposes. That the local authority 
should fix the amount of the tax, I regard as a wholly impos- 
sible suggestion; but when you go on to say that if the amount 
of the tax is fixed by Parliament, “ the effect on local authori- 
ties would be only that of a grant from the Consolidated Fund’”’ 
(viz., to make the local authorities extravagant), I think yor 
forget that the allocated tax would be a fixed amount, or one- 
whose variations would be slight, and would in no way depend 
on the expenditure; whereas, the grants from the Consolidated 
Fund rise (never fall, of course) in proportion to the eapendi+ 
ture. 

If Lord A says to his brother Parson B, “I will pay you 
half your son’s education,” Parson B sends his son to Eton,. 
because only half the difference of cost between Eton and 
Marlborough falls on him. But if Lord A says, “I will give 
£100 per annum towards your son’s education,” Parson B sends 
the boy to Marlborough, because, in that case, the whole of the- 
difference of cost falls on him. 

I am anxious to point this out, because I have thought over 
the matter for many years, and feel certain that the allocation 
of Imperial taxes (say, the Excise licences) is the true way of 
relieving local taxation, by making personal property bear some 
share of it. These taxes are local, and are the fit subjects for 
local expenditure. The Income-tax and other sources of Im- 
perial Revenue are not and never can be local, as Mr. 
Chamberlain has pointed out.—I am, Sir, &c., A. J. 








ART. 
——~——. 
THE GROSVENOR GALLERY.—(MR. CECIL 
LAWSON.) 
[FOURTH NOTICE. ] 

In our last article upon this Gallery, we spoke of Mr. Lawson’s 
art in its broader aspects, and tried to show what, in our 
opinion, were its chief characteristics; in the present article, we 
shall close our notice of this painter, by saying a few words 
upot some of the special pictures which are exhibited here. We 
need not trouble ourselves about the numbers of the pictures, 
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for the most important are all in one room, and there will be no 
difficulty in identifying the subject of our remarks. 

The first thing that is likely to impress a stranger is 
that there are three distinct divisions, into one or other of 
which these landscapes fall, each of which seems to have 
been more dependent upon the painter’s mind than upon 
his hand; that is to say, his works are not divided the one 
from the other by increase or deficiency of technical skill and 
‘knowledge, so much as by the different ways of regarding his sub- 
ject which the painter adopted at various periods. Pictures like 
‘The Minister’s Garden,” better known, perhaps, by its second- 
ary title of “ A Tribute to the Memory of Oliver Goldsmith,” the 
« Kent,” the large moonlit “ Pastoral,’’ and many of the smaller 
works, show a@ purely recording habit of mind, in which the chief 
fact is the curiously impartial comprehensiveness of mass and 
‘detail. The second phase gives us an artist who accepts little 
or nothing from Nature, animate or inanimate, save certain 
broad aspects of sky and atmosphere ; and into these, as it were, 
he dips his little poetical idea, and brings it out again triumph- 
cantly in the shape of a picture. Looked at carefully, with the 
scalpel in one’shand, many, if not most of the compositions belong- 
ing to this class will be found to have what are commonly called 
uninteresting and even ugly subjects. But it is beyond denial that 
the pictures themselves are both interesting and beautiful. 
They are melodies played upon a simple instrument by a hand 
“that waited for the heart’s prompting,” like the singing that 
we hear on some quiet summer evening, as we drift “down 
stream,” when words neither wise nor witty in themselves become 
full of suggestion, from the silence and the distance through 
which they reach us. This is no over-strained simile, for there 
is truly a pictorial equivalent for muffled music in such works 
as “The Wet Moon,” “The Silver Mist,” “The Strayed,” and 
the dark grey picture entitled “A Lament,” in which Mr. 
Lawson embalms his regret at the disappearance of the pictur- 
esque frontage of old Chelsea, and shows us grimly the hideous 
engineering preparations for “laying the foundation of the 
Chelsea Embankment.” As under the first phase the painter is 
almost annoyingly matter-of-fact, impartial, and universal in his 
selection of subject, so in the second, he carries partiality and 
imaginativeness to the other extreme, and looking from one to the 
other series of pictures, is like turning from Southey’s epic of 
‘** Madoc, Prince of Wales,” to Tennyson’s poem of “ Break, break, 
break.” There would be comparatively little that was strange about 
this, were it not that apparently many of these dissimilar works 
were executed at one and the same time, and the only explana- 
tion which we can suggest, is, that in the smaller works Mr. 
Lawson was taking his pleasure, while in the larger he was 
‘toiling after an ideal of grandeur which he was never fated to 
reach. We shall say a word of this presently. 

Meanwhile, let us note the third phase, distinctly later than the 
two we have named, and in some ways embracing them both. To 
this belong such pictures as the large landscape in the vestibule 
at the top of the staircase, the picture of “The Pool,” exhibited 
at the Academy two or three years since; and all the later dark 
pictures, some of the Riviera, some of England, mostly with 
vather heavy blue skies and rolling white clouds. In this last 
phase, we see the painter trying to bring together truth to 
nature, certain conceptions of composition, and some poetical 
idea, to reconcile the different sides of his character, and com- 
bine them into one splendid pictorial whole. Let us say frankly 
that in this he never succeeded, and probably never would 
have succeeded, had his age rivalled that of Titian. The one 
picture which came nearest to such a reconciliation was that of 
“The Pool,” in which heavy, shapeless trees stand darkly 
‘over-shadowing stagnant water, while, under their interlacing 
branches, we see a sunny landscape. The picture is powerful 
in the extreme, full of silence and suggested evil of all kinds; 
a pool for the Red Fisherman, if ever there was one yet. But 
it sacrifices too much to its power; there is no form, hardly any 
‘colour, in the whole work. The very birds which flutter across 
the surface of the water are ragged, and almost indistinguishable 
from one another. It is a dream of a pool,—a nightmare, we 
should have said,—but not a great painting. 

The later pictures showed the failing of the artist’s colour- 
‘power much more strongly. The foregrounds began to be 
«<ompounds of sticky blacks and orange-browns, which, with 
a little dull green, formed the main portion of the scene, in 
order to emphasise the effect of the blue sky and cumulus clouds 
which overspread the whole. The truth is, that Mr. Lawson 
was only a colourist in a very limited sense of the word. When 





he really tried to imitate the glow and depth of Nature’s 
tints, he failed completely. The hollyhocks, &c., in “The 
Minister’s Garden ” are by themselves shabbily poor in colour, 
the hops in the great “Kent” picture have not a trace of the 
real, delicate transparency of the real thing; his meadow- 
sweet looks as if it had been made at a _bonnet-shop, 
and his blades of grass are as coarse in their hues as 
if they had been plucked from the robe of an Alhambra 
dancer. In all these things he was trying violent, hurried 
imitation of Nature and in all of them he failed. But 
in greater matters, or, perhaps, we should say in less in- 
dividual details, he succeeded almost as invariably. The effect 
on a given landscape of twilight, or mist, or rain, or warm sun- 
shine, has hardly ever been given more beautifully than in 
many of the pictures of which we speak. The light of the 
silvery sky and its reflection in the river, in the “ Cheyne 
Walk ” (1870), is a marvel of delicate beauty, and every little 
fleck of colour on the figures or in the falling leaves, is inserted 
with exquisite taste and rightness. And in all the pictures 
which record his impressions, his colouring is never coarse, 
but gently suggestive of beauty and nature. The truth 
about his colour faculty is that when he was not thinking of 
himself—or rather, of his big canvasses—he was sufficiently an 
artist to paint in harmony with the conceptions which he was 
seeking to embody, but that when he was working on a large 
scale, and colour became, as it were, a necessary element in the 
work, it was a stumbling-block to him, and he did one of 
two things,—either, as in the large, early works, he attempted to 
give it its due prominence, and failed ; or, as in “ The Pool” and 
later works, he turned his back upon it altogether. He was 
not a colourist, though he tinted some almost monochrome 
drawings exquisitely. He was not a refined, though he was a 
roughly accurate draughtsman; but he was a man who had in 
him a strange power of awakening the sympathies of those who 
studied his work. He was always trying to do it better and 
bigger than it had ever been done before, and as we have said, it 
is such comparative failures as those he made, which help artists 
to paint nobler pictures, and the public to appreciate better Art. 








BOOKS. 


——@——-. 
SIBERIA IN ASIA.* 

Mr. Serzonm’s narrative of his visit to the Valley of the 
Yenesay is one of the most interesting books of travel it has 
been our good-fortune to meet with, but it is by no means easy 
to describe, within the narrow limits of a review. The difficulty 
arises from there being so much in the narrative, and also from its 
variety. Adventure enough to furnish forth a score of boys’ 
books, a whole gallery of pictures for inspection by the mind’s 
eye of those who take delight in realising the scenes through 
which the traveller passes, and a large amount of information 
about Siberian birds, which, in addition to its importance as a 
contribution to ornithology, is made extremely interesting to 
the unscientific reader by the writer’s lucid, pleasant style,— 
these are the chief features of Mr. Seebohm’s book, which is a 
successor to his Siberia in Europe, with, however, a long 
interval between the two works. 

Since Captain Hall’s graphic but ungrammatical narrative 
of his travels in the iron-hearted land of the Esquimaux, we have 
had n> more attractive specimen of the traditional “ brave man 
struggling with adversity” than Mr. Seebohm’s story of how 
in 1876, Captain Wiggins, a “ character” of a remarkable kind, 
took his Arctic steam yacht, ‘Thames’ (120 tons) from Sunder- 
land to the mouth of the Obb, in the Kara Sea, hoping to 
ascend the river, but was obliged to run for the Yenesay, 
said to be the third largest river in the world ; and after a tedious 
voyage, laid up the vessel on the Arctic Circle, half a mile up 
the tributary Koorayika, 1,200 miles from the mouth of the 
Yenesay, three months and nine days after he sailed from 
England. There is a bright but serious doggedness in Captain 
Wiggins’ face (his portrait appropriately heads the narrative), 
which would convince anybody before reading the book that what 
he meant to do would get done, and whatever place he intended 
to go to he would surely arrive at. This is very nearly the 
case; he only did not bring back the ‘Thames.’ After a long 
fight for it, with ice and water, flood and sandbank, the despe- 
rate difficulties of winter, the more dangerous difficulties of 





* Siberia in Asia: a Visit to the Valley of the Yenesay, in East Siberia. By 
Henry Seebohm, Author of “Siberia in Europe.” London: John Murray. 
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summer in Arctic regions, the little steamer had to be aban- 
doned, and there her “bones,” stripped bare of sail and spar, 
lie derelict. It was, however, while the ‘Thames’ was frozen 
up in winter quarters, the crew living in a room in a peasant’s 
house on the bank of the river looking down on the ship, and 
when Captain Wiggins had returned to England by the overland 
route, that Mr. Seebohm made that sturdy mariner’s acquaint- 
ance, and arranged to start with him for Siberia in Asia, at five 
days’ notice. We know how valuable were the results of the 
author’s visit to the Valley of the Petchora, in North-East 
Russia, and are prepared to find that he made an equally suc- 
cessful raid upon the birds of Siberia in Asia, and their eggs; 
but the reader is in no hurry to arrive at the results, the 
journey of 6,000 miles is so interesting, the narrative is so 
bright. The author never loses sight of his birds, even when 
there are none, for then he tells us so; but he sees everything 
else as well, from Mohammedan morals to the price of meat, 
sketching men, manners, villages, briefly, but with great vivacity, 
and recognising with delight, while crossing the Steppes, small 
flocks of the Snow Bunting, remarkable as being the most 
northerly of all passerine birds in its breeding range, having 
been found throughout the Arctic Circle wherever land is known 
to exist. The hilly country beyond Perm ascending towards 
the Ural Mountains reminded him of the Peak of Derby- 
shire; the great steppes of Western Siberia of an almost 
boundless Salisbury Plain. The travellers regretted that 
they had not time to turn out of their road, so as to visit 
Irkutsk, “the most European town of All the Russias.” It is 
situated in the heart of Siberia; and yet they were told that there 
they should find the freest thought, the highest education, the 
most refined civilisation, the least barbarous luxury, of any 
town in the vast empire. The account of the sledge journey 
of 3,000 miles—during which they would cross the meridian of 
Calcutta, 2,300 miles north of that city—pursued day and 
night, through every kind of weather, especially snow-storms, 
with three horses abreast, changed every fifteen to twenty 
miles, with bells tinkling to drive away the wolves, is very 
interesting. After they had done 2,431 miles, they rested at 
Yenesaisk, where they found pleasant rooms, with light, 
elegant furniture, abundance of windows and mirrors, and 
roses and geraniums in pots. ‘They also found very good 
company, and Mr. Seebohm picked up a young Jew, with 
shady antecedents and a “thick head,” to do his bird-skinning 
for him. The Jew had “ never tried” to skin birds, but he 
learned so quickly that he beat his master in the art in a 
week, but he never imbibed any other idea. They did not part 
good friends, and Mr. Seebohm says, with rather too wide 
generalisation, ‘ One must not expect gratitude from a Russian 
Jew.” A great part of the country through which they travelled 
is “so extravagantly cheap, that the ordinary incentives to 
industry hardly exist.’”’ Unless times have changed since 1876, 
what a fine place the great Steppes would be for Lord Dillon’s 
tenants !— 

‘* We were able,” says the author, “to buy beef at 2d. per lb., and 
grouse at 7d.a brace. We had avery practical demonstration that 
we were in aland flowing with hay and corn, in the price we paid 
for our horses. Upto Tyumain, the three had cost us 6d. a mile; 
on the Steppes the price fell to 1}d.,—1.e., a $d. a horse a mile. At 
one of the villages where we stopped to change horses, it was market 
day, and we found on inquiry that a ton of wheat might be pur- 
chased for the same amount as a hundredweight cost in England.”’ 
The stations ever so far north were beautifully clean, the 
journey, even though it included a race with the south wind, 
was eminently enjoyable. Here isa little bit about sledge-dogs; 
“we gather from it that they are not ill-treated in Russia, for if 
they were, their sagacity would hardly be so trustworthy :— 

“As we got further north, we found fine dogs at the stations, and 
occasionally we met a sledge drawn by dogs. These animals are 
most sagacious. A Russian traveller will hire a sledge with a team 
of six dogs, travel in it ten or fifteen miles to the next station, where 
he gives the dogs a feed, and sends them home again alone with the 
empty sledge. On several occasions we witnessed this. The dogs 
are fine fellows, a little like a Scotch shepherd’s dog, but with very 
bushy hair. They have sharp noses, short, straight ears, anda bushy 
tail, curled over the back. Some are black, others white, but the 
handsomest variety is a grey fawn-colour.” 

The Valley of the Yenesay is “the paradise of House- 
Martins,” but also the abode of official rascality. If Mr. See- 
bohm’s experience be not exceptional, nothing that can be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of upsetting such a system is to be 
wondered at. At Krasnoyarsk, the wind beat the travellers, and 
they had to take to wheels and organise a little caravan. The last 
two stages of the journey were travelled with reindeer. They drove 





twenty, and went at a tremendous pace; “the animals seemed 
to fly over the snow.”” When they reached the winter quarters 
of the ‘Thames,’ they had done 3,240 English miles, counting 
from Nishni Novgorod—everything the other side of that place 
did not count, and yet to the untravelled reader it seems like 
‘the back of God speed !’—and they were once more withia 
reach of English voices and English cooking. Then began 
“ strolling ” in the forest (on snow-shoes), and a moderate, after- 
wards increasing to a glorious, find of birds. The author makes 
his favourite topic very interesting, for he did not merely shoot 
and skin birds and classify eggs,—he also studied their lives 
and ways, and there is little of technical dryness of detail in 
his record of investigation. He has much to say about the 
glacial period, and the distribution of the various species cf 
birds; he studied the human inhabitants of that distant region 
as well, and though some of the tribes are almost as poor and 
wretched as the people with whom the Commissioner of the 
Daily News in the West of Ireland has recently made us 
acquainted, there is some pleasant reading about the cheery and 
kindly Ostyaks. Here is a passage which at once puts the 
climate before us :— 

“In the winter, double windows are absolutely necessary, to pre- 
vent the inmates of the houses from being frozen to death. The 
outside windows project about six inches in front of the inside onee.. 
If the inside window reveals the poverty of the inhabitant, the out- 
side window seemingly displays his extravagance. |Glass is very 
dear in the Arctic Circle.] To allappearance, it is composed of one 
solid pane of plate-glass, nearly three inches thick. On closer ex- 
amination, this turns out to be a slab of ice, carefully frozen into the 
framework, with a mixture of snow and water, in place of putty.” 

The promise of May was a weary while about fulfilling itself, 
but so much the better for the reader, for he owes to that 
circumstance chapter ix., and it is almost as delightful as 
Robinson Orusoe, with a multitude of birds in place of that 
rather monotonous parrot, whose education, we have always 
thought, the shipwrecked mariner might have improved. We 
cannot dwell upon the breaking-up of the ice, the danger of the 
‘Thames,’ and her “ driving” with a broken rudder among the: 
pack ice, and the floes that “ began to climb up the ship’s side 
like a snake.” Concerning this mishap Mr. Seebohm says :— 
“No one but an Englishman would have committed the incon- 
ceivable blunder of fitting out an Arctic yacht with every 
precaution against ice, and leaving it with a complicated rudder, 
exceedingly difficult to replace, and without. provision for its 
being unshipped.” But we must quote the following descrip- 
tion, just as the excitement was at its height :— 

“The revolution in the ice took place to the accompaniment of a 
perfect Babel of birds. Above our heads we continually heard the 
‘gag-gag’ of geese, and the harsh bark of swans, as flock after flock 
hurried past us to the Tundra. Wherever there was a little open 
water between the ice-floes and pack-ice, crowds of gulls were fishing 
as if they had not had a meal for a week, and their derisive laugh, as 
they quarrelled over their prey, seemed to mock our misfortunes, 
while the weird cries of the black-throated and red-throated divers 
came from the creek opposite. A flock of wild ducks also passed us, 
and along the shore small birds flitted from bush to bush in hitherto 
unknown profusion. Bramblings and white wagtails passed in pairs, 
shore larks in small flocks, and redpoles in large flocks, and I shot a 
solitary wheatear. In the midst of his troubles on board his half- 
wrecked steamer, Captain Wiggins seized his gun and shot a goose,. 
which was flying over the ship, and which proved to be the Little 
White-fronted Goose, the species which I had missed shooting the day 
before.” 

Chapter ix. is the gem of the book. It concludes with a 
beautiful description of the great event of the year in these 
regions, like the rising of the Nile in Egypt, the annual battle 
between summer and winter. It raged for a fortnight on the: 
Yenesay, and the narrative of the special correspondent on 
the field is wonderfully graphic and exciting, from the march 
up-stream of thousands of acres of ice, to the final conquest of 
winter, and “the retreat of the fragments of his beaten army 
to the triumphant music of thousands of song-birds, and amidst 
the waving of green leaves, and the illumination of gay flowers 
of every hue.” No less interesting is the author’s story of his 
summer sojourn on the Koorayika, during which he seems to 
have studied man, and bird, and beast, sky, land, and water, 
races, politics, and customs, with impartial closeness and atten- 
tion. We know that the ‘ Thames’ never got out of the Yene~ 
say, but we read the story of Captain Wiggins’ efforts to get 
her out, and the transfer to the ‘ Ibis’ (a lucky purchase of Mr.. 
Seebohm’s) with no less interest. At this point arose difficulties, 
for which we must refer the reader to the book; he will learn 
their nature with some sympathy and a great deal of amusement. 
The result was that Mr. Seebohm returned alone to Yenesiesk, 
and travelled to Ekaterinburg, enriching his collections and 
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storing up observations by which we profit largely on the way. 
A delightful chapter is devoted to the Tundra, a very interest- 
ing one to the state of society in Russia generally, and to official 
corruption in particular. Of Alexander IIT., the author writes 
with curt contempt:—‘The present Emperor has not the 
courage to attempt to govern his country justly.” With a word 
of praise for the illustrations, we must now leave this most in- 
teresting book, from which we have learnt that Siberia is “a 
magnificent country of superb forests and cornfields capable of 
rivalling those of Minnesota, with iron equal to that of Sweden 
in quality, and gold almost as abundant as that of California, to 
say nothing of copper, salt, and coal.” That the land, whose 
name was once a synonym for dreary barrenness, has a great 
future before it, Mr. Seebohm is convinced. He sums up his 
impressions in these words :— 

“ Siberia is, in fact, a second Canada in reserve, and the political 
geographer, looking into the far future, and wondering what is to 
become of the surplus population and capital of the English and 
Teutonic races when North America shall be as thickly populated as 
Europe, may postpone his anxieties for many centuries, to allow time 
for the civilisation of Siberia to reopen the problem.” 





GIDEON FLEYCE.* 

Mr. Lucy is a clever man, and there is a good deal that is clever 
in this novel, but we should not call the novel a good one as a 
whole. It has the greatest fault which the novel of a clever 
man can have, that, in spite of a very ingenious and sensational 
plot, the permanent effect produced on the reader’s mind 
is of something hanging fire. A great deal of the social life is 
extremely laboured, and gives the impression that the author 
paused between each paragraph to think what he should write 
next. For instance, the sketch of the leading tradesmen, and 
also of the ’Long-shore men, at Saxton-on-the-Sea, is very 
laboured, and suggests an unsuccessful following in the foot- 
steps of George Eliot’s studies of this kind of life. Studies of 
this kind should not interrupt the progress of a story, unless 
they add very much to your appreciation of the story when 
resumed. Mr. Lucy’s do not. We are always wanting to get 
to the end of them. Though no one can say that they are not 
the result of observation, and sometimes of close observation, 
yet they are not easy; they give no impression of entering 
naturally into the author’s mode of telling his story; they 
appear to be pieced into it, to eke it out. Tuke the following: 
for example, which is as good a specimen of this sort of study 
as we can find; indeed, the best, but which none the less 
conveys the impression of effort :— 


“The’ Longshore men took to him [ Gideon Fleyce | from the very first. 
It is 4 peculiarity of the vocation of this class of citizens that they should 
have a good deal of leisure. To the casual observer it might appear 
that they earned an honest living simply by lounging about the beach 
with their hands deeply set in their trousers pockets, and their eyes 
intently fixed on the distant horizon. Here Gideon found them at 
whatever time chance made most convenient to himself. Early 
morning or late afternoon they were sure to be there, always with 
their hands in their pockets, and their gaze far, far at sea. Many of 
them wore top-boots coming high over their knees. The sou’-wester 
appeared indispensable to their calling, and all affected a blue woollen 
jersey convenient for rolling up at the hips, so that they could, with- 
out exhausting their store of energy, get their hands in their pockets. 
What at first struck the unaccustomed eye of Gideon was their appa- 
rent state of deadly preparation. They seemed ready to go anywhere 
and do anything. On the second morning of his visit to the beach 
he hastened his steps, lest peradventure he should find them gone, 
and his opportunity of improving the acquaintance lost. But there 
they were just the same, as ready as ever to go anywhere and do 
anything; but in the meanwhile, standing still and doing nothing. 
Gideon chatted with them in his cheery manner, talking on all topics 
but that of the parliamentary representation of Saxton. They also 
avoided that subject, but they knew very well what was in the wind, 
and fully appreciated the compliment paid to them by the new candi- 
date in seeking them out thus early. Gideon did violence to his 
feelings by possessing himself of a tobacco pouch, which he filled at 
the tobacconist’s in High Street with the strongest ‘shag.’ Also, 
more offensive still to his sensitive nature, he had a roll of pigtail 
which he was wont to produce during pauses in the conversation. 
These were so frequent that the pigtail was speedily absorbed by the 
*Longshore men. The engrossing nature of their occupation left 
them little time for idle conversation, and induced sententious habits 
of speech. But when Long Bill, in the middle of one afternoon, 
broke a silence that had lasted for a quarter of an hour with the 
remark, ‘ A right haffable gent, that’s what I say,’ there was a grunt 
of approval all round. Gideon’s name had not been mentioned, but 
every one knew who was meant. Certainly it could not be Mr. 
Montgomery [the sitting Member], who never came down to the beach, 
and had never so much as offered a man of them a pipe of tobacco.” 


The sketch of the Saxton tradesmen is even more laborious, 
and so it is with the study of the Evangelical chapel in Camden 


Town,—Rehoboth, as it is called,—and of the tradesmen and 
women who attend it. Here is a sketch of Mrs. Dumfy, one 
of the regular attendants at Rehoboth, and her devotion to the 
furniture of her lodger’s parlour. There is observation, and 
close observation, in it, but something wanting which should 


-make the observation amuse us, instead of wearying us, as 


it certainly does :— 


“When Mrs. Dumfy opened the door to the caller, she was a triffe 

more than usually unprepossessing in appearance. It was eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and Jack had disturbed her in the middle of 
the consecrated task of polishing the stumpy legs of the sofa in the 
best and only parlour. When Mrs. Dumfy polished the legs of a 
sofa, or of any other article of furniture, she put her whole soul into 
the furniture paste. She had a notion that continued friction, car- 
ried on at the greatest velocity possible, and persevered in for a cer+ 
tain number of minutes—a space of time defined by the formula ‘as 
long as her back would hold’—was absolutely necessary to obtain 
the desired result. She polished the legs of a sofa as an Indian rubs 
sticks to get a fire, or did rub them when Fenimore Cooper was alive. 
Stopping short of a certain measure of friction the fire might not be 
kindled, and the labour had all to be gone through again. On this 
principle Mrs. Dumfy polished her furniture, and it was Jack’s mis- 
fortune that he happened to knock at the door when she was some- 
thing like midway through the process. She might have stopped to- 
finish it, and let the caller wait; but she knew that, in such circum- 
stances, men had a habit of rubbing their feet on the steps, or perhaps 
leaning against the railings or the door. Callers were to be got rid of 
with the least possible delay. So with a petulant groan Mrs. Dumfy 
left the half-polished limb, and with a duster thrown over her shoulder, 
and a rag smelling vilely of furniture paste in her right hand, she 
confronted the cavalier who had a moment earlier walked down the 
street glowing with anticipation.” 
It is just the same, to our minds, with the political sketches. 
We take no interest in O’Brien (and wonder, by the way, what 
in the world the heroine finds in him to love). The account of 
him and of his political friends is acute but heavy writing. 
Wratten and Gosley bore us. Boscobel and Petit Philpott 
give us no pleasure, indeed Mr. Lucy suppresses the brilliant 
parts of Boscobel’s conversation, though assuring us that he 
became brilliant ; and, on the whole, leaves us with the impres- 
sion that Petit Philpott was at least Boscobel’s equal. 

The only part of the book that seems to us to have real 
power is the description of the relation between the usurer and 
his son, and the scene in which Mr. Israel Gideon deceives his 
son with the idea that he is going to lend him the £3,000 
he wants, and instead of drawing a cheque, writes a male- 
diction on him, for the signature of which he maliciously 
borrows a stamp from his victim. That is a powerful 
scene, and the whole of the sensational plot of which this scene 
is the central point, is managed with an ingenuity worthy 
almost of Wilkie Collins. On the whole, we cannot but think 
that the sensational part of this story is really the best. In 
all that is not sensational, there is an effort and languoz 
which disappoint us in so clever a writer as Mr. Lucy. But 
the old miser is powerfully sketched, and the vulgar but 
far from evil-minded son, eager for wealth, like his father, but 
not for its own sake, rather for the advantages which it can pur- 
chase,—is drawn with a certain moderation and an amount of 
careful shading which seem to us to suggest that Mr. Lucy 
might write a much better novel of plot than he has written 
in the present instance, where plot is much more than eked 
out,—positively swelled out,—by society sketches of a 
cumbrous kind. For once, we prefer the sensational ele- 
ment in a novel, to the studies of character and life. Indeed, 
there is more of character itself in the old Jew and his son, 
than in all the rest of the tale put together. After the murder, 
there is a scene which suggests much too strongly the passage 


Lin The House of the Seven Gables where Hawthorne muses over 


his dead judge, and taunts him with not bestirring himself, 
though the time for his pressing engagements is flying by. Still, 
we prefer even that scene, and the comparison with a story of 
vastly greater power which it forces upon us, to the club 
dinner, the political manipulations of the Saxton tradesmen, 
and the elaborate descriptions of Saxton corruption. Mr. Lucy 
is a very lively writer, but his usual liveliness is replaced by 
forced vivacity throughout the greater part of this novel; and 
only in the portions of it where we expected nothing, did we 
find more than we had hoped. 





FANNY KEMBLE ON SHAKESPEARE.* 
Turse Notes are prefaced by a chapter on the Stage which 
ought not to be skipped, as it contains some thoughts which are 
happily expressed. But even before the introduction, we must 





* Gideon Fleyce. A Novel. By Henry W. Lucy. 3 vols. London: Chatto and 
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have a word of praise for the outside of the book, and for the 
bold, dark-red type in which it is printed. A tenpenny Shake- 
speare is Shakespeare still, but there is a consciousness of greater 
delight when his thoughts are bedded on hand-made paper and 
clothed in a suit of Russia leather. A gentleman ought to 
be dressed as a gentleman, and we would say of this book that 
it issues from the press dressed like a quiet gentlewoman. 

Mrs. Kemble is fond of distinctions, which she knows how to 
draw, as, e.g., in the chapters on the Stage, between what is 
dramatic and what is theatrical. The dramatic is the real ex- 
pression of the emotions of human nature. The theatrical is 
the imitation of this expression, and is always more or less 
tinged with unreality :— 

“Children are always dramatic, but only theatrical when they 
‘become aware that they are objects of admiring attention...... 
‘The Italians, nationally and individually, are dramatic; the French 
are, on the contrary, theatrical; we English of the present day are, 
neither one nor the other.” (p. 4.) “The combination of the 
power of representing passion and emotion with that of imagining or 
conceiving it”...... “is essential to make a good actor.’’ (p. 5.) 
Can a good actor be also a good dramatic critic? Mrs. 
Kemble thinks not, and adduces the examples of Mrs, 
Siddons, Mdlle. Rachel and Pasta, as artists unable to 
criticise; and of herself, on the other hand, who, as this 
book shows, is no mean critic, “as one who was unable 
to accomplish on the stage any result worthy of her 
great advantages.” The notes are confined to the plays of 
Macbeth, Henry VIII., The Tempest, and Romeo and Juliet, and 
evince on every page a deep discrimination of character, and at 
the same time a careful study of the text. We doubt whether 
any of our readers who are asked to inscribe in a book their 
favourite play, together with their favourite poet, sport, 
historian, &c., would select the Tempest; but our likes and 
dislikes depend much upon our feelings, and our feelings upon 
the law of association; and Mrs. Kemble explains to us (pp. 123 
and 124) how she came to love The T'einpest. 

Mrs. Kemble’s most exhaustive criticism is that on Macbeth, 
which is happily termed “ the drama of conscience.” We cannot 
quite agree with what is said of Lady Macbeth. That she had a 
harder conscience, a clearer purpose, a stronger will than her 
husband, we admit; but Mrs. Kemble goes farther than this, and 
avers (pp. 71 and 72) that never does Lady Macbeth feel remorse 
or repentance for what shehas done. We do not think that a heart 
unvisited by remorse could utter the words, (Act V., scene i.), 
** What ! will these hands ne’er be clean ?”” And again, “ All the 
perfumes of Araby will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh !” 
if, as Mrs. Kemble says, Lady Macbeth died of wickedness, 
she is the only human being who ever did so. Wickedness, no 
doubt, kills a great many people indirectly, for there is hardly 
a vice or a crime that has not some disease which is its 
correlative. Nevertheless, a merely wicked man who manages 
to flourish like a green bay-tree often lives to a good old age, 
and dies of a disease which has no relation to his wickedness. 
The contrasts drawn by Mrs. Kemble between Lady Macbeth 
and her husband, between Banquo and Macbeth, and between 
other characters which we shall have to notice further on, are 
very forcible. Here is a masterly example :— 

“The woman’s wide-eyed, bold, collected leap into the abyss makes 

us gulp with terror; while we watch the man’s blinking, shrinking, 
@radual slide into it with a protracted agony akin to his own. 
Nothing can be more wonderfully perfect than Shakespeare’s delinea- 
tion of the evilnature of these two human souls,—the evil strength of 
the one, and the evil weakness of the other.” 
We have never heard of any great actor undertaking the part of 
Banquo, but we see in the light of Mrs. Kemble’s analysis that’ 
it is as finely conceived as any part in the play. She shows well 
how the evil suggestions which rankle in the bosom of Macbeth 
glance harmlessly off the Nathaniel-like soul of his companion. 
We conceive that an interesting book might be written on the 
minor characters in Shakespeare. Even the study of a dia- 
logue between a first, second, and third gentleman, or between 
two murderers, reveals to us a picture, not of puppets, but of 
men. 

The discussion as to whether Banquo’s Ghost was seen or not 
by Lady Macbeth is ingenious, and we are disposed to think that 
the conclusion arrived at is a true one. Mrs. Kemble conceives 
that, granting a ghost, no one, however strong in mind, could 
behold it unmoved. She observes (p. 66) that Shakespeare has 
many ghost-seers,—Horatio, Hamlet, Brutus, and Macbeth. 
In each case, the feeling of awe and horror manifests itself in 
the staring eyes, the trembling lips, the pale face of the beholder. 

But Lady Macbeth looks at the empty chair in which the 





ghost of the murdered man is sitting, and calmly says to her 
husband, “ I tell you yet again, Banquo is buried; he cannot come 
out of hisgrave.” And this thought she repeatsin the last terrible 
scene, when trying to wash her hands clean from the blood of King 
Duncan. We do not know what may be our readers’ conception 
of Lady Macbeth’s person. We confess to have formed our own 
from the print of Mrs. Siddons. But would a tall, towering 
woman, with black hair and flashing eyes, be termed “ dearest 
chuck?” One of the best dramatic readers of the present 
day, who has made Shakespeare his daily study, told the 
writer that he was convinced that Macbeth’s wife was a 
slight, fair woman, with blue eyes, after the pattern of Lady 
Audley, in Miss Braddon’s famous novel. Her will, being too 
strong for the frail body which contained it, caused the break- 
ing-up of her vital powers so soon after she had secured the 
object of her ambition. 


As Macbeth is the play of conscience, so Henry VIII. may be 
called ‘‘the play of pride,” as personified in the Queen and Wolsey. 
Rightly does Milton call pride the “ last’ infirmity of noble 
minds,” for nowhere is the sin so shrouded in nobility as in the 
character of Katharine. But, according to Mrs. Kemble, pride 
of power is more easily cured than pride of birth. As she 
remarks (p. 72),—‘So with disgrace grew her [Katharine’s] 
pride. But Wolsey honoured himself in his station; it was to 
him the palpable proof of his great powers of achievement; 
and when he lost it, his confidence in himself must have 
been shaken to its foundations, and he may almost have 
fallen to the hopelessness of self-contempt.” The re- 
maining plays which are commented on, are those of Romeo 
and Juliet and The Tempest... The notes on the former 
are suggestions to a young actor who was about to play the 
part of Romeo. Here, again, we have one of Mrs. Kemble’s 
contrasts. Romeo’s is*said to be the love of sentiment, and 
Juliet’s that of passion. ‘To us this seems a distinction without 
a difference. That love is often deepest and strongest which 
makes no outward sign, which is content to suffer, to work, nay, 
to be forgotten by its object. But the love of sentiment or 
passion betrays itself in such words and acts as are.recorded 
both of Romeo and Juliet. We are not at all sure that if Romeo 
were to marry Juliet, and live, say, in Hertford Street, Mayfair, 
he would not be found three months after marriage playing 
billiards at his club, instead of sharing his wife’s company. 


We cannot, again, agree with all Mrs. Kemble’s conclusions 
on the emendations of Collier’s aunotated folio of 1682. 
The interest as to the value of these notes has almost 
faded away, since it was discovered that more than half 
the emendations are identical with those of Hanmer’s edition, 
Mr. Collier and Mrs. Kemble both appeal to common-sense as 
the ultimate arbiter, inasmuch as Shakespeare is the poet of 
common-sense; and it is on common-sense, not on the authority 
of competing folios, that we base our conclusions. Why, for 
instance, should not Miranda, in Act I., sc. ii, have had her 
sympathies confined to some noble creature in the boat, and 
then widened, as she saw the vessel breaking up, to all the poor 
souls in her? Again, in Prospero’s twelfth speech to Miranda 
the passage occurs :—“ Who having unto truth by telling of it 
[i.e that he was Duke of Milan] made such a sinner -of 
his memory to credit his own lie.” There is no reason 
that we can see for altering “unto truth” into “to 
untruth.” The meaning is obvious that Antonio, by con- 
tinually lying, had become a “sinner unto truth” in such 
wise as to believe his own lie. It is possible, we think, thus to 
personify truth, but not untruth, which is a mere negation. In 
the fifteenth speech of Prospero, we object to the substitution 
of “ practice” for “purpose.” Prospero evidently was meant 
to repeat the word “ purpose,” just as in the Book of Jonah the 
word “prepare” is four times repeated. The Lord is said to 
prepare the great fish, the gourd, the worm, and the vehement 
east wind. We confess that the question whether Prospero’s 
coat or his story put Miranda to sleep does not interest us. We 
are inclined to think it was the story, firstly because it is a little 
tedious ; and secondly, because almost at every sentence Prospero 
asks Miranda if she is listening. 

We close the book, thankful to Mrs. Kemble even for her 
verbal criticisms (which are the least attractive part of her 
work), inasmuch as they have helped us to realise more fully 
the marvellous imaginative power of Shakespeare. Further 
notes from her pen would, we are sure, be heartily welcomed by 
the reading public. 
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GEIKIE’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY.* 
Tye favourite scientific text-books of one generation, before 
they can answer the requirements of another, need to be 
“greatly enlarged,” to be “ recast,” or to be “almost entirely 
rewritten.” But a time must come when the most strenuous 
efforts of author and editor fail to bring back the waning popu- 
larity of a once-valued manual. Henceforth it may take an 
assured place among books of reference, but it remains no longer 
a constant guide and companion in field and laboratory and 
study. Fortunate it is for students and teachers alike when a 
worthy successor can be found,—a successor as wide as its 
predecessor in range, as full in research, as happy in suggestion, 
as cogent in argument, and as attractive in method and in form. 

It would not be an adequate expression of the high opinion 
we have formed of the merits of Dr. Geikie’s Teat-book of 
Geology, were we to say that it will take its place as the new 
class-book of this science; a work of much lower quality might 
have done this. But the author possesses something more than 
the learning and sound judgment necessary for the task which 
he undertook. To discover, to select, and to arrange materials 
constitute but the necessary foundation for his work ; firmness 
of outline and due proportion in the different parts are as much 
needed, to secure a satisfactory result. But the author of the 
text-book before us may claim in an unusual degree other merits 
besides these, namely, the merits of originality of view and 
picturesqueness of expression. In a book for students’ use, the 
latter quality, though of obvious importance, will not appeal 
only to beginuers. 

Perhaps the illustrations, in a volume having the scope of a 
natural-science text-book, demand a few special words of reference, 
before the scheme of the whole work is discussed. We may 
at once say that the illustrations—437 in number—are not 
merely well chosen, but in very many cases something 
more than adequate. Naturally, the frontispiece takes 
our attention at once. It represents the grand plateau and 
cafions of the Colorado, and a very fine drawing it is, full, 
indeed, of laborious detail, but every touch telling, and the 
complex perspective being managed with consummate skill. 
Dr. Geikie informs us that it is a reduction of a drawing by 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, and was furnished by Captain Dutton, of 
the United States Geological Survey. When we study this 
drawing, and then turn to the two diagrams by the same 
draughtsman on p. 923, we are able to convince ourselves that 
Dr. Geikie has not said a word too much in praise of Mr. 
Holmes’s powers as a delineator of the geological structure and 
scenery of Western America. His pictures are certainly most 
remarkable examples of the union of “artistic effectiveness with 
almost diagrammatic geological distinctness and accuracy.” 
But the author’s own drawings, particularly those of “scenic 
geology,” present the same elements of picturesqueness and 
accuracy, for we presume we are right in attributing to Dr. 
Geikie’s own pencil such drawings as those reproduced on pages 
433, 555, 642, &c. Many original sketches of another class, but 
from the same source, are to be found in several parts of the 
volume, although they are chiefly gathered into the chapter 
which treats of the microscopic characters of rocks; we refer to 
the magnified drawings from thin rock-sections. 

It is now time to tell our readers something of the contents 
of this text-book, and something of the order which has been 
followed in its construction. The contents are divided into 
seven sections, or “ books,” of unequal length, varying, indeed, 
from twenty pages to two hundred and fifty. The seven books 
are further divided, more or less elaborately, into parts, sections, 
subsections, paragraphs, &c, according to the range and char- 
acter of the subjects under treatment. Book i. is headed, “ The 
Cosmical Aspects of Geology,” a title which sufficiently explains 
itself. In Book ii. are discussed the materials of the 
earth’s substance, including, firstly, the atmosphere and the 
ocean as its envelopes, and the solid globe, its temperature and 
age; then, secondly, an account of the composition of the 
earth’s crust, or “minerals and rocks.” ‘“ Geognosy” is the 
alternative title of this second book. So considerable is the im- 
portance of the manner in which rocks and minerals are first 
studied, that we may pause to note the order which Dr. Geikie 
here follows. Beginning with the general chemical constitution 
of the crust, and with rock-forming minerals, he passes on to 
the study of the general or macroscopic characters of rocks, and 
then to their minute or microscopic characters; afterwards 





* Tixt-book of Geology. By Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General 
of the Geological Survey. London: Macmillan and Co, 1882, 





comes classification. Here Dr. Geikie abandons arrangements 
drawn even in part from processes of formation, real or sup- 
posed, and relies on the broad distinction subsisting between 
crystalline and fragmental rocks. Still, however, considerable 
violence is thus done to the term “ crystalline,” since it is made 
to embrace materials which are vitreous, and therefore certainly 
non-crystalline. Of the further divisions, three are included 
under crystalline rocks, and four under the fragmental, the 
former being “ stratified,” “ foliated,” or “ massive ;” the latter 
being “ psammites,” “ pelites,” “tuffs” or “ fragmental rocks 
of organic origin.” The stratified rocks include chemical de- 
posits, such as limestones, dolomites, and sinters; the foliated 
or schistose rocks correspond mainly to the metamorphic rocks, 
while the massive rocks coincide pretty nearly with the old 
division of igneous rocks. It is in his treatment of these massive 
rocks, the granites, felsites, syenites, trachytes, phonolites, &c., 
that we find a good example of Dr. Geikie’s accurate and recent 
knowledge, as well as of his grasp of view. Modern petrology 
has of late made such a large use of new methods for the 
microscopical and chemical study of rock-constituents, that 
the danger of looking at rocks from an exclusively chemical 
and mineralogical point of view has been much increased. Dr. 
Geikie avoids such an error, while according a due amount of 
value to characters derived from exact chemical and mineralo- 
gical determinations. Here we may venture to point out that 
our author has adopted (page 193), from MM. Fouqué and 
Michel Lévy, the common Continental mistake of attributing to 
M. Thoulet the ingenious process of separating mixed minerals. 
from one another by means of a dense liquid, in which some 
species float, while others sink; the process had been in use in 
England by means of Sonstadt’s liquid, some time before M. 
Thoulet published his experiments, in which he recommended 
the ordinary solution of mercuric iodide in potassium iodide. 

We cannot afford to linger long over the fascinating contents 
of Book iii., a most important section of the work, treating of 
dynamical geology, and extending over nearly 300 pages. Many 
of our readers who might not care to enter upon a study of 
palaeontological geology in Book v. or of stratigraphica? 
geology in Book vi., would be glad to know where they might 
turn to find the story of the changes which are going on beneath 
the earth, and of those which are in progress upon its surface. 
Under the former heading of “Hypogene Action,” volcanoes, 
earthquakes, secular subsidences and upheavals, and under- 
ground changes of texture, structure and composition in rocks, 
are considered. ‘“ Epigene,” or surface action, includes the 
work of air, of water, and of life. Such important topics are 
here dwelt on as rain and the weathering of rocks; springs, 
rivers, lakes, glaciers, oceans, and tides, as well as the formation 
of soils. It is hard to say which we admire most, the skill with 
which so much information is compressed into so small a space, 
the reticence which has excluded topics and details of secondary 
moment, or the clearness which marks each description, calcula- 
tion, or inference. 

Of Books v. and vii. we have left ourselves no room to speak. 
They treat respectively of “ Geotectonic Geology,” that is, the 
architecture of the earth’s crust, and of ‘“ Physiographical 
Geology ;” but we must, in passing, commend the exactitude 
with which the many subjects included under “ Structural 
Geology ” are handled. 

Books vy. and vi., treating largely, as both of them do, of 
fossil remains, necessarily overlap. But it is remarkable to 
observe how little repetition there is here in the treatment of 
these two subjects of paleontological and stratigraphicat 
geology. It is worthy of note that Dr. Geikie expresses himself 
cautiously with regard to eozoon, and to several other subjects 
where there is room for genuine doubt. His attitude with 
regard to Sedgwick and Murchison is less pronounced than we 
expected. An index of subjects occupying thirty-six pages, with 
double columns, and an index of authorities of ten columns, 
are not the least meritorious features of this text-book. Some 
of the more definitely chemical statements of these pages 
need slight revision. We note a few which caught the eye 
in turning over half the pages of Book ii. The pro- 
portion of carbonic-acid gas in the atmosphere is over- 
stated on p. 31. For some years past, more accurate analyses 
have tended to show that the accepted figure, four volumes in 
10,000, should be reduced to three parts. On page 57 the im- 
pression given that such a mineral as cryolite contains mere 
traces of fluorine should have been avoided. In tabulating 
what is called the average composition of felspars, it is a mis- 
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take to carry the decimal figures to the second place. On page 
85, and elsewhere in this and other sections of the book, we find 
no express reference to the occurrence and functions of iron 
pyrites in a finely-divided condition as a rock constituent. 
And we have failed to discover any recognition of the relation 
of the sulphur to the other constituents of carbonaceous rocks,— 
indeed, sulphur is not named as a constituent of coal in the 
table of analyses given on page 172. If we point out these few 
small defects as specimens of a class, it is in no spirit of fault- 
finding, but because we should be glad to remove any spot, how- 
ever insignificant, from so fair a picture. 





LALLANNE ON ETCHING.* 

Ir is a curious fact that though the art of etching has received 
sogreat an impulse of late years, and that most artists of eminence 
have, at all events, tried their hands at the etching needle and 
the copper, there has been written concerning it scarcely one 
authoritative and exhaustive handbook. Mr. Hamerton’s 
Etching and Etchers, though a large, handsome volume, full 
of valuable information and interesting illustrations, by no 
means supplies the want of which we speak, and is rather an 
essay on the scope and history of etching, than a guide to its 
practice. The same author’s smaller work, which is professedly 
devoted to teaching the technique of the art, contains singu- 
larly little which is calculated to smooth the path of the 
student, and chiefly consists of a brief enumeration of the 
various methods which are employed by etchers. Besides which, 
Mr. Hamerton’s work bears with it that suspicion of amateurish- 
ness which always accompanies the efforts of one who is not 
himself a thorough master of his craft to instruct students in its 
technical details. For Mr. Hamerton is only an etcher, as it 
were, incidentally, in the intervals of editing and literature ; and 
though this would not matter if he produced work of very first- 
rate quality, it does matter a good deal when his etching is at 
best second-rate. The little book by Mr. Seymour Haden 
entitled “ Notes on Etching ” comes to us with all the authority 
that Mr. Hamerton’s writing lacks, but by no means fulfils 
the purpose of a handbook. It is pleasantly if somewhat 
authoritatively written gossip on the craft and its professors, 
teeming with sharply-constructed sentences about Art and 
Man, and impressed throughout with a sort of transcendental 
practicality. There is more “ stuff” in it with regard to the Art 
than perhaps in all that Mr. Hamerton has written, but it does 
not condescend to details, and it is somewhat marred through- 
out by being written with an evident bias against engraving, as 
contrasted with etching, and an endeavour to force etching up- 
wards toa rank in the world of Art which it cannot really attain. 
With this exception, we are not aware that there has been 
any notable publication on etching of late years, which em- 
‘braced the practice of the Art as well as its history, and it is 
therefore with considerable pleasure that we welcome the book 
before us, which exactly supplies what is most needed. 

M. Maxime Lallanne, of whose treatise the volume 1s a trans- 
lation, is one of the first of living French etchers, and in every 
sense a master of his art, down to its remotest detail. The book 
is badly arranged in some ways, and by no means too well 
translated, but it is in all essential respects a very valuable one. 
It omits no detail, and it deals with nearly every difficulty by 
which a young etcher could be puzzled. Most valuable of all, as 
every practical student of the art will allow, is its account of, 
‘and remedies for, all the mistakes to which beginners are liable; 
and this part of the work is especially full and clear, and enters 
into the causes as well as the remedies of the various errors. 

The book has been translated by a Mr. Koehler (apparently a 
German resident in Boston), and is disfigured by a good many 
Americanisms of spelling; and the translator has added an 
introductory chapter and explanatory notes, which he in- 
forms us were first designed for the instruction of an 
American public. The reason of these appearing in the 
English edition is probably that the work was pub- 
lished from the same proof-sheets in America and Eng- 
land, a practice which is now becoming pretty common 
with some English publishers, and which has the effect of 
saving them expense at the cost of the public. Of course, it 
does not do the young English etcher any actual harm to be 
told to take a clean earthenware pot, glazed on the inside, with 
a handle to it, and to be informed that such pots are to be 
bought for “ fifteen cents, at G. A. Miller and Co.’s, 101 Shaw- 
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mut Avenue, Boston,” though it is undoubtedly productive of 
a vague feeling of irritation; but all these little details of lan- 
guage, nationality, and translation do not really matter much 
in a work which is professedly only a text-book. Looked at for 
that purpose, we repeat that it is, in our opinion, not only the 
best, but the only good handbook of etching which is at pre- 
sent published i in England; and it has this further advantage 
over previous publications,—that it has not been published 
under the auspices of an artist’s colourman, whose wares it was 
bound to advertise. 

It‘is difficult to give an illustration of M. Lallanne’s instruc. 
tion which shall not be tedious to the reader, but perhaps the 
following extract, describing the manner in which the etching- 
ground is laid upon the copper, will serve to give an idea of the 
minuteness of his instructions, and the clearness with which 
they are delivered. It must be premised that all the technical 
instruction in the work is delivered in the form of a lecture 
from a master-etcher to a young pupil :— 

‘You have here a plate, I say to him; I clean it with turpentine 
then, having well wiped it with a piece of fine linen, and having still 
further cleaned it by rubbing it with Spanish white (or whiting), 
I fasten it into the vice by one of its edges*, taking care to place a 
tolerably thick piece of paper under the tceth of the vice, so as to 
protect the copper against injury. I now hold the plate with its 
back over this chafing-dish ; but a piece of burning paper, or the 
flame of a spirit lamp, will do equally well. As soon as the plate is 
sufficiently heatedt+ I place upon its polished surface this ball of 
ordinary etching-ground, wrapped in a piece of plain taffeta; the 
heat causes the ground to melt. If the plate is too hot, the ground 
commences to boil while melting; in that case, we must allow the 
plate to cool somewhat, as otherwise the ground will be burned. I 
pass the ball over the whole surface of the copper, taking care not to 
overcharge the plate with the ground. Then with thé dabber I dab 
it in all directions; at first vigorously and quickly, so as to spread 
and equalise the layer of varnish ; and finally, as the varnish cools, I 
apply the dabber more delicately. The appearance of inequalities 
and little protruding points in the ground indicates that it is laid on 
too thick, and the dabbing must be continued until we have obtained 
a perfectly homogeneous layer. This must be very thin, sufficient to 
resist strong biting, and yet allowing the point to draw the very 
finest lines, which it will be difficult to do with too much varnish.” 
The above is a fair specimen of M. Lallanne’s instructions, and 
seems to us singularly minute and concise, saying all that is 
needed in the clearest way. With regard to the rest of the 
book, M. Lallanne enters at length into the various processes, 
the manner of treating a plate at the various stages of its pro- 
gress, and gives many explanatory etchings, of which we need 
only say that they are well calculated to answer their purpose. 
There is a theory as to the relative quickness of the biting of 
lines which are near together and those which are far apart, 
upon which much of M. Lallanne’s own practice depends, and 
which he was the first to enunciate clearly ; but this is not the 
place to enter upon so technical a matter, and we need only, in 
conclusion, repeat our opinion (which is one based upon a 
practical knowledge of the art and its requirements) that this 
work is, from its own point of view, ic, as a handbook, 
thoroughly useful and trustworthy. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—@~——- 

The Works of Alexander Pope. With Introductions and Notes by 
the Rev. W. Elwin and W. J. Courthope, M.A. Vol. IV.—Poetry, 
Vol. IV. With Illustrations. (J. Murray.)—The present volume of 
this fine edition of Pope’s works contains “ The Dunciad ” and “ Mis- 
cellaneous Poems.” Of the famous satire, called by Mr. Ruskin a 
“ monumental work,” Mr. Courthope’s admiration is more enthusi- 
astic than ours. He is alive to its defects, but considers that all 
genuine lovers of poetry must “subordinate their sense of the faults 
of the poem to their appreciation of its overpowering excellence.” 
If we were to use such language in relation to Pope, we should apply 
it far more readily to the “Imitations of Horace” than to “The 
Dunciad.’”’ These “Imitations” are, in our judgment, the poet’s 
greatest achievement as a satirist. The ‘‘ Prologue” addressed to 
Arbuthnot is, indeed, of the rarest excellence, and is read with de- 
light by readers who are forced to study “ The Dunciad’’ as a task. 
This elaborate satire is Pope’s most laborious effort, and it presents 
a picture of the age, or rather of the town, invaluable for its minute- 
ness and variety. It forms a mine of research for the student of 
London life and manners in the eighteenth century, and contains 
also enough doubtful allusions to tax the sagacity of the 

ablest editor. Every page, nay, almost every line needs its 
commentator, and Mr. Courthope says rightly that if we would 





a wrongly translated ; anyhow, it should be ‘‘corners,” instead of 
oe 


+ M. Lallanne here omits to say that the sufficient heat is as much as can be 
borne by the back of the hand. 
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do Pope full justice, we must give to understanding his work some- 
thing of the pains which he spent on producing it. Whether the 
student will be sufficiently rewarded for such labour need not be dis- 
cussed here, but we confess to thinking that neither in construction 
nor execution does his satire merit the almost unrivalled position 
awarded to it by Mr. Ruskin, or the glowing eulogy of Mr. Courthope. 
A poem that demands, as we have said, an interpreter for almost every 
couplet ; a poem, too, tainted with obscenity, and describing, no doubt 
with consummate art, the petty doings of insignificant men; a poem 
sincere only in the revenge that dictated it, may be so wonderful of 
its kind as to excite a reader’s amazement, or even his admiration, 
but he will fail, we tkink, to discover the “ beauty ” claimed for it by 
the editor. “The Dunciad” has wit, it has much masterly versifi- 
cation, it has one passage at least that rises to the highest 
level of didactic verse ; but we should be inclined to say that, of all 
poetical qualities, it is more deficient in beauty than in any other. 
The text of the poem is inconsiderable in quantity, when compared 
with the mass of notes by Pope, Warburton, and Arbuthnot, which 
are inseparable from it, and with the copious annotations added by a 
succession of editors. These have now been largely, but not unne- 
cessarily, increased by Mr. Courthope, whose own Notes and Intro- 
duction occupy nearly one hundred closely-printed pages. His work 
is admirably done. No trouble has been spared to explain perplexing 
passages, and the editor’s lucid arrangement will serve to make the 
reader’s pathway smoother and pleasanter. To this we may add 
that the volume contains a reprint of the first edition of “The 
Dunciad,” and also the observations of Mr. Thom on the editions of 
the satire, reprinted from Notes and Queries. About two-thirds 
of the volume are occupied by “The Dunciad,” the remainder consists 
of “ Miscellaneous Pieces in Verse.” Pope is not happy as a writer 
of occasional poems, und as a lyrist, the more ambitious his attempt, 
the more striking is the failure. Several of the pieces here collected, 
under the title of vers de société, &c., were condemned by the poet to 
the oblivion they merit; but Mr. Courthope observes, and no doubt 
with truth, that “when once the poems suppressed by Pope’s literary 
legatee were admitted by his editors into the body of his works, it 
became practically impossible to exclude compositions which were 
‘known to be his.”’ 


Science without God. By H.Didon. Translated by Rosa Corder. 
‘(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Seven sermons by the Dominican 
preacher Father Didon are here presented to the English reader in 
.an eloquent and generally adequate translation. One word, however ; 
“expérience”’ is wrongly rendered by the English “ experience,” 
when “experiment ’’ should have been employed. The constant re- 
currence of this mistake is very provoking. The seven discourses 
are headed “ Positivism,’’ “ Materialism,” ‘‘ Atheistic Pantheism,”’ 
“Scepticism,” “ Practical Atheism,” “The Existence of God,” and 
“‘The Rational Knowledge of God.” A general introduction, on the 
relation of faith to experimental science, precedes the sermons, and 
occupies about one-quarter of the volume. If the preacher is not 
always logically convincing, if his scientific knowledge is not 
always equal to his religious fervour, at least he may be 
credited with large powers of expression and considerable breadth 
of view. He is not afraid to say (page 3) that “religious faith 
is often retarded by its alliance with the insufficient or errone- 
ous science of the ancients.” He does not obtrude upon his hearers 
many Roman dogmas, but deals for the most part with his subject in 
@ way with which even Protestants will sympathise. If one desires to 
see how eloquent the preacher can be, let him read pages 78 to 80, the 
conclusion of the discourse on Positivism, a passage on the worship 
of humanity :—“ They take this matter and this humanity, and say, 
Here is our God! What, this materialised humanity, going about in 
darkness on the surface of a planet, covered with rags, made up of 
misery and vice, of egotism and ferocity, is it that we must salute as 
God? Never! Evenif humanity had all science as guide, I would not 
worship it; for human science is fallible. If it had all strength for 
its sceptre, I would not worship it, for strength is tyrannical. If 
humanity had every virtue, as its nimbus, I would not worship it! 
One can worship nothing created.”’ In some places, we see that our 
teacher is a French priest (p. 103). “Let me tell you that the 
materialistic ideas came from the other side of the Rhine something 
like twenty years ago, in the form of a mist which gilded the light of 
science. We said to this fog from the Rhine, ‘Come, and be our 
light !? It was welcomed by a great number of our savants. They 
said, ‘This comes from Germany ; it is beautiful, it is true.’”’ 


The Way Thither. 2 vols. (Eliot Stock and Co.)—The author of 
this story has the provoking quality of exciting expectations which he 
does not fulfil, so that the disgust of the disappointed reader is in- 
tensified by righteous indignation. The early chapters of the first 
volume, which describe the school-days of the heroine, Kathleen Nugent, 
her brother, Trevor, and their friend, Ernest Vereker, are spirited, 
natural, and amusing. Kathleen’s adventures at an oddly-conducted 
school at Chaudeville, where she meets an ardent French noble, 
Raoul d’Argenton, who falls hopelessly in love with her, and where 





she arouses the jealousy of a modern Briavilliers, by name, Génévidve 
de Hautenbas, have the merit of novelty, and the demorit of im- 
probability. Kathleen foolishly promises herself to Raonl, just 
before her return to Ireland, and from this point the story lose; its 
distinctive tone, and lapses into the too familiar grooves of prevalent 
novel-writing. Trevor Nugent, who promised better things, marriesa 
burlesque actress, who is at the same tims a vulgar and silly woman, 
and the author appears to object more to the burlesque actress than 
to her vulgarity and silliness, a want of discrimination he should 
have avoided. Discussions between Ernest Vereker, Kathleen, and 
George Mandeville on Freethought, Catholicism, and the doctrines 
of the English Church, bring the interest of the story to utter ex- 
tinction. Vereker, the best-drawn character in the book, turns 
priest ; Kathleen becomes common-place ; and George Mandeville, 
who never had an individuality, is left hoping to marry Kathleen 
when she comes to her senses. Deficiency in localisation, sketchiness 
in character, and suddenness of incident do much to mar the author’s 
evident aptitude for imaginative literature. 

Elementary Chemical Arithmetic. By Sydney Lupton, M.A. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—The eleven hundred problems stated and solved 
in this volume are prefaced by several chapters, in which the numeri- 
cal elements of chemical and physical properties are explained. A 
few pages are devoted to logarithms, and to the reduction of experi- 
mental results. Then follow the problems proper and their answers, 
while the volume is completed by a series of tables. The employ- 
ment of such a work as this, not merely in chemical classes» 
but in the teaching of school arithmetic, would be very useful in 
ousting the absurd and useless questions too often set in examinations. 
The problems here given cover a wider range, and are most judi- 
ciously selected; moreover, they are very exact in form and precise 
in statement, avoiding old errors of expression. Something, perhaps, 
might have been given b2aring on crystallogy and on the measure- 
ment of surfaces and angles. Something more might have been said 
about determinations of specific gravity, and the corrections neces- 
sary to secure exactness of result. We have noted very few mistakes 
in the volume, and nothing of real importance. 


Gabrielle de Bourdaine, by Mrs. John Kent Spender (Hurst and 

jackett), is a story in three volumes, and, as its title indicates, gives 
the history and adventures of a girl belonging to an old French 
family, but who, for most part of the time with which the tale con- 
cerns itself, is living in Guernsey. She has more freedom, living 
alone with her father after her English mother’s death, than a French 
girl in France would have, and she is sent to England to finish her 
education; yet she is bound in a thoroughly French fashion, by a 
family compact, to marry her cousin, the son of her father’s only 
brother. He has been brought up as far as possible by his father in 
the style contemporary with the old régime; but his own tastes are 
literary and modern, and he leaves the brilliant circles of Paris with 
regret, to visit his countrified cousin. It is easy to imagine what 
complications might arise under such circumstances, and though 
there is nothing very striking or original in Mrs. Spender’s narrative, 
it contains quite enough of interest to make readers who have taken 
up the first volume desire to finish the third. There are here and 
there inaccuracies which, whether those of author or printer, are an 
annoyance to readers, and surely might be avoided, such as “ affect ”’ 
for “ effect,’’ and other mistakes of that kind ; and the cousin’s name 
varies. 

Stories and Episodes of Home-Mission Work (Wells Gardner 
and Darton), is put forth by the Society for Promoting the Employ- 
ment of Additional Curates. As both the Archbishops and several 
of the Bishops write to commend this book, it does not seem to need 
other patronage. It is divided all the way through into paragraphs, 
each containing some fact or anecdote illustrative of the need of 
Christian instruction which exists, chiefly, perhaps, in our great 
cities, but also in our rural districts. The stories told are, many of 
them, very striking, and some amusing even in their pathos; but too 
long to quote. Their perusal will be very good for the leisurely rich, 
if any such are left in these bustling times. With regard to the 
statistics which strike one as so awful in their tale of neglect, we 
have been unable to discover whether the work of other Christian 
Churches is ignored. 

His Native Land. By the Rev. A. J. Binnie, M.A. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—The author of this small book of travels in Palestine appeals 
to the deepest sympathies of the Christian in the title he has given to 
it, but it is matter for regret that the interest of the style does not 
equal that of the subject. As the author travelled under the guidance 
of the Messrs. Cook, he naturally followed the beaten trucks, and we 
can only trust that the benefit was greater to himself and his 
parishioners on his return, than the reading of his book can be to the 
public. It is very nicely got up, with pretty tail-pieces and headings, 
and a photograph of the Holy City. There is also a good and easily- 
understood map of Palestine. We are glad to hear that the Orphanage 
at Nazareth is prospering. 


The Clergy Directory, 1883. (Bosworth and Co.)—This is the 
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thirteenth annual issue of this useful directory and parish guide. It 
is not only corrected up to December 12th last, but the corrections 
and additions rendered necessary by circumstances taking place 
while the work was in the press are added in an appendix. Of 
equal usefulness, in different connections, are A Guide to the Medical 
Profession (L. Upcott Gill), and the Catholic Directory (Burns and 
Oates). 


New Epitions.—We have received :—The Fellah. (Chatto and 
Windus.) By E. About, translated by Sir R. Roberts. This clever book 
is more seasonable reading at the present stage of the Egyptian ques- 
tion than at any former one. Memoir of Sir Francis Henry Goldsmid. 
(Kegan Paul.) The Mothers of Great Men. (Nimmo, Edinburgh.) 
By Mrs. Ellis. This isa useful book. But why has Mrs. Ellis not 
incorporated in her new edition a few words about the mother of 
Carlyle ?——The third volume of P. A. Motteux’s Don Quizote 
(Paterson, Edinburgh); and the tenth volume (Vol. III. of “The 
Dramatic Works’’) of Leslie Stephen’s edition of The Works of Fielding. 
The respective editions to which each volume belongs have already 
been reviewed in the Spectator..——A second edition of Wharton’s 
Treatise on the Conflict of Laws. (Kays, Philadelphia, U.S.)——A 
second edition of Final Causes, translated from the French of Paul 
Janet, by W. Affleck, B.D., and with a preface by R. Flint, D.D., 
LL.D. (Clark.)——A thirteenth edition of Fenn on the English and 
Foreign Funds, rewritten and brought down to the latest date, by R. 
L. Nash. (Effingham Wilson.)—An idea of the contents of this book 
may be gathered from the statement in the preface, ‘“‘that it deals 
with the debts and resources of nations covering upwards of 34,700,000 
square miles, inhabited by 1,171,000,000 people, and contributing 
between them some £875,000,000 a year towards their national ex- 
penditure.’——-A fourth edition of The Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations, by J. R. Hoyt and A. L. Ward. (Dickinson.)—The great 
value of this book may be gathered from the fact that the index of 
subjects, arranged in three columns, fills 250 royal-octavo pages. Each 
subject is distinguished by a letter in the index and on the page, an 
arrangement that facilitates reference. A new edition of Early 
Influences (Rivingtons), to which Mrs. Gladstone supplies a preface. 








MaGazines, Erc.—We have received the following for January :— 
Part 20 of English Etchings, the artists being N. Swain, F. E. de St. 
Dalmas, and P. R. Craft.—The Magazine of Art, containing an in- 
teresting illustrated article on “ The Pipes of All Peoples.’’—Art and 
Letters.—Part 30 of Picturesque Palestine.—Part 3 of Greater London. 
—The London Quarterly Review.—The British Quarterly Review.— 
The Nautical Magazine.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine, the 
price of which is now redaced to 1s.—London and Edinburgh.—The 
Army and Navy Magazine.—Tinsley’s Magazine, containing the opening 
chapters of a new serial tale by Mr. John Hill.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, in which Mr. Robert Buchanan commences a new romance, 
entitled, “The New Abelard.” —Belgravia, containing the first chapters 
of a new serial story by Mr. Justin McCarthy.—London Society, con- 
taining the opening chapters of three new serial tales.—The Sanitary 
Record, which gives a curious instance of the practical service cats 
can render a household by being made agents for the discovery of 
escapes of sewer-gas.—The Folk-lore Journal.—The Antiquarian 
Magazine.—The Month, which opens with an article on “ Primary 
Schools,” by Cardinal Mannirg.—The Theatre, No. 1 of a 
new and much improved series. It contains photographs of Mrs. 
Bernard Beere and Mr. Wilson Barrett, a list of new plays produced 
during the year in London and the provinces, and a dramatic poem 
by G. R. Sims.—Time.—Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine.— 
Good Words, in which Mr. W. Besant commences a new story, and 
Mr. Irving his series of articles on “Shakespeare on the Stage and 
in the Study.”—The Sunday Magazine, containing the opening chap- 
ters of two new tales, and the first of a series of articles on “ Sunday 
Morning Markets in London.”—The Quiver, the Sunday at Home, 
the Leisure Hour, the Girl’s Own Paper, in all of which new serial 
tales are commenced.—All the Year Round.—Part 1 of Bo-Peep, a 
new illustrated magazine for the nursery. (Cassell and Co.)—The 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Atlantic Monthly, which is now pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and America.—The American 
Journal of Mathematics—Our Continent, an American magazine, the 
contents of which are interesting, and the illustrations of a high class. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Aleman (M.), Amusing’ Adventures of Guzman of Alfaraque, er 8vo (Vizetelly) 6/0 
Ailen (G.), Nature Studies, cr 8vo (Wyman) 6/0 
Bird (F. G.), American Dyer’s Companion, 8vo. ... (Low) 12/0 
Bonwick (G.), Port Phillip Settlement, 8vo ... : 









Browne (W. A.), Arithmetical Examinations for Militar: 5/0 
Bullock (C.), Our Bishops and Clergy, cr 8vo ............... 3/6 
Clodd (E.), Leisure Readings, Cr 8V0 .................c.cecccseesseeeevesevesseces Wyman) 6/0 
OCutliff (H. C.), Art of Trout-fishing, 18m0_ .............ccccoscesssereccsssecocees (Low) 3,6 
Duncan (J.), Scotch Weaver, &., cr 8V0.............60.0005 (0. K. Paul & Co.) 9/0 
Farze (G. A.), Line of Communications, cr 8v0 .............ccccsceeceeeeeees lowes) 6/0 
King (D. B.). The Irish Question, cr 80 ................ccceeceeececeeces (W. H. Allen) 3,0 
Lane (E. W.), Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
MARNE WRN MINDS as sconyicsessiscenasnsédasiouasscnsesstoccasescacatsed (C. K. Paul & Co.) 6,0 


Mar ham (C. R.), The War between Peru and Chili, er 8vo AS. Low & Co.) 106 
Middlemore (S, G. C.), Round a Pasada Fire, imp 16m0 .scocccsereee (Satchell) 3/0 





Muir (A); Hearthrug Farces, cr 8vo0.......... 
Murphy (J. N.), The Chair of Peter, 8vo .. 
Oliphant (Mrs.), It was a Lover and his Lass, 3 vols 
Perrot (G.), A History of Art in Ancient Egypt, 2 vols. 


Massive 







(Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
~(apeees & Hall) 42/0 
PIMGG{T.), MOUAGS, VOL. 1, BVO... s....sesscsen-coscossecsecceivessbie’ (Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Proctor (R. A.), Stars in their Seasons, roy 8V0...........c.cccceseesseereees (Wyman) 5/0 
Slater (J. H.), Library Manmal, cr 870 o.......c. cc eeecceeeeseeeeeeee eed (Bazaar Office) 2/6 
Valbezen (E. D.), The English and India, 8vo . ....(W. H. Allen & Co.) 18/0 
Zimmern (H.), The Epic of Kings, cr 810 ..........cccsesssssnsseseeeenceseceee (Unwin) 7,6 
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Colonies, America, France,Germany, .. 110 
Including postage to India, China, &e. ... ate, a 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. . 


HINDLEY’S | 0 pe 





CHINTZES | WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 
"|\C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 204 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
L l B E R T Y’ S | LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
| UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
| NOVEL IDEAS IN 
ART LADIES’ WINTER OOSTUMB 
| AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
FABRICS |LIBERTY’S COLOURS, 
* _ EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | P< Tidia House) } REGENT STREET, W. 


APOLLINARIS. | 





“EARL SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
| bition, August, 1881, referred 
| to APOLLINARIS as a 
| TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
| 
| 





THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


PROVED by the FACULTY.” 
Sanitary Record, March, 1882. 





SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


NE-FOURTH of those suffering from blindness or dimness 
of sight can trace their calamity to the use of common . re or lenses 
imperfectly adapted to the sight. Mr. HENRY LAURANCE, F:S.S., Oculist Op- 
tician, PERSON ALLY adapts his Improved Spectacles at his resid , 3 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Euston Square, London, daily (Saturdays excepted), ten to four. Sir 
JULIUS BENEDICT writes :—‘I have tried the. principal opticians in Londom 
without success, but your spectacles suit me admirably. The clearness of your 
glasses, as compared with others, is really surprising.” Dr. Bird, Chelmsford, 
late Surgeon-Major, W.E.M., writes :—‘ I could not have believed it possible that 
my sight could have been so much improved and relieved at my age, 82. I can 
now read the smallest print, although suffering from cataract on the right eye.’ 
Similar testimonials from John Lowe, Esq., M.D., J. P. Lynn, Physician to H.R.H.. 
the Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton; Lieut.-Gen. Macmullen 
Brentwood ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, 8. Mary’s Abbey, Hendon, and hundreds of 
others. Mr. Laurance’s Pamphlet, ‘‘Spectacles, their Use and Abuse,” post 


free. 
SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 
IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 











Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which LARGE PrRorFits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette—‘‘The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe,’”"——English Churchman.—‘“ Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.”’——Society.—‘ I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.’” 
——Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.””——Figaro.—“ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.” 


Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 
Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
PREPARATIONS OF 


5 
MORSON S$ PEPSINE mene, Teommended by the 
A Wine, im Bottles, at 9s, 5s, and 9 INDIGESTION. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 63 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired a3 almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 








N the FUTURE of ELECTRIC LIGHTING. With a 
Sketch Plan showing the Lane-Fox System of Electrical Distribution. By 
St. George Lane-Fox, Esq. A Lecture delivered at the Royal United Service 
Institution. 6d; by post, 7d. 
London: W. MircHEtt and Co., 39 Charing Cross. 
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Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
the po nea and most fragrant ——— for 
the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor paste can poasibly be as effica- 
cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 
and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 
such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


-ROWLANDS’ 


ODONTO. 








OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS. 
Tne TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, From 10 till 5. 


Admission, ls. Oatalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretaiy. 


ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 
53 Pall Mall, containing 350 Works by Well- 
known Artists in Water-colours. Three great works 
by John Martin, K.L., and 50 others in oil, NOW 
OPEN .—Admission, ls. 
ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 


ANTED, a COMPANION 

GOVERNESS, for TWO YOUNG LADIES; 

ages 21and 19. Instruction to be given in German, 

French, Music, and Painting.—Apply, by letter, to 

Miss 8. DEATH, South Lodge, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts. 


N ENGLISH LADY, Protestant, 
residing near Paris, wishes tu RECEIVE 
YOUNG LADIES, for French Education, or Health. 
References in England and France. Moderate terms. 
—Address, *N, A.,” Mr. LAWRENCE, Market 
Place, Rugby. 


@\HAPERONE and COMPANION.— 


eet AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
EsTABLISHED BY RoyaL CHARTER, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
For Intenpine Lanp OwNERS AND OccUPIERs, 
Lanp AGeEnts, Surveyors, Cotontsts, &c. 

The College Farm, for the practical instruction of 
the Students, surrounds the College, with which it is 
. connection, and is a fine mixed Farm of about 500 

cres. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of MARLBOROUGH, K G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beacb, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c., apply to the 




















| Principal. 

A Lady of gentle birth and education required | STON hes} Ty or 
for Two Sistors 20 and 24; one ae has travelled NEXT SESSION bezins TUESDAY, January 50th. 
and mixed in good society, and has recently filleda | — a = STAI 
similar position. Foreigners and applicants froma | EUENHEIM COLLEGE, 


distance or of Ritualistic views need not apply. 
Original testimonials not to be seat.—Apply to ‘* W.,”’ 
care of PUBLISHER, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington 

| Resident Assistant-Masters, French and German. 


Street, Strand, W.C. F 

~ | Preparation for English Public Schools and Universi- 
RISH HISTORY.—Miss MARIAN | Ag Military Examinations, and for Commercial 
GREEN, LL.A., is about to give a Course of | life. German spoken, English diet, large Cricket- 
Twelve Lectures on this subject to the Senior Clas: of | ground and Fives Courts. References to Dean of 
aGirls’ School, She will be glad to repeat the Lc- | Westminster, President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
tures to a similar class or other audience.—149 Prince | Head Masters of Clifton College, Bath College, 

of Wales Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Colonel Dunsterville, &c. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 
next division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute ”’ 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


HEIDELBERG. — Head Master, Rev. F. 
ARMITAGE, Ist-class Classical Tripos, late Modern- 
Language Master at Clifton College; with Seven 








1881. 








TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Justice of England. Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 
Right Hon. the Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 


The Lord Justice 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions. 
the assured. 


Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E.C. 





ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, MAN- 
CHESTER.—The EXTERNAL EXAMINER- 

SHIP in CLASSICS is now VACANT. Information 
as to the duties and conditions of the appointment, 
wh’ch will be for three years, may be obtained from 





the Registrar. Applications should be sent in on or 
before FEBRUARY Ist, 1883. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Vice Chancellor. 

A. T. BENTLEY, Registrar. 
N R. HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. 

Oxon., PREPARES BOYS between the ages 

of 7 and 14 for the Public Schonls, at 11 Orme Square, 
Bayswater, W. Prospectus sent on application. 
— TERM will begin MONDAY, January 22nd, 





REPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
&c.—The BEACON, Sevenoaks—F. RITOHIE, M.A. 
(Oxon.), J.S. NORMAN, M.A. (Cantab.). Special terms 
for Sons of Clergymen. 


N ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS, for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square. 

The LENT TERM will commence Monday after- 
noon, January 15th. New Boys, 2}; Junior Class, 3; 
Upper School, 4. 

Parents are requested to write for New Circular, 
issued this Christmas, to the Misses WOODMAN, 
at the above address. 








({uFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL : 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT : 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A, Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
Heap Mistress :—Miss WOODS. 

The First Term of 1883 will begin on SATURDAY, 
January 20th, 

Application for admission may b3 made to the 
Secretary, Miss CLARKE, at the School; or to the 
Hon. Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, No. 40 
Canynge Square, Clifton. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No.77 Pembroke Road, is licensed by 
the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils attending 
the School. 

For Terms and other information, application 
should be made to Mrs. Haigh. 

A Preparatory (Kindergarten) Class has lately been 
added to the School. 


ALLIFORD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shepperton, near London. 

HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, B.A. (Eton, and 
C.C.C., Oxford), and MALCOLM HEARD, B.A. 
(Clifton, and C.C.C., Oxfor1, late Assistant-Master at 
Sedbergh), PREPARE BOYS for the Public Schools. 
—For Prospectus and References, avply to H. St. 
CLAIR FEILDEN, Es-q , Halliford. Middlesex. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on January 26. 


OARDING SCHOOL for LADIES, 

The Grange, Buxton, Derbyshire.—The Prin- 

cipal, Miss GEDDES, is assisted by a resident 

Parisienne, and a large Staff of good Visiting Masters. 

The EASTER TERM begins on JANUARY 
15th, 1883. 


ALVERN COLLEGE, 
LIMITED. 
The Next Term commences on Friday, January 
26th. Entrance Examination, January 25th. 
For particulars, apply to E. B, SCALLON, Esq., 


M.A,, Secretary. 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

LENT TERM, 1883, will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 19tb, 1883, at 6 p.m.—Applications for 
admission or information to be addressed to the 
Head Master, R. F, WEYMOUTH, Esq., D.Lit. 














JUST 


COMPLETED. 


LETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 


ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE PRESS TO BE THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST INTERESTING WORK 


OF ITS KIND EVER ISSUED. 


It contains 156 Maps and Plans, printed in Colours from Steel Plates, and brings our Geographical Information down to 


the latest date, embodying the recent Surveys in Afghanistan, Persia, Japan, &c. 


Consulting Index of 23,000 names. 


Its distinctive features are numerous and original, and no Atlas at present in existence contains the same amount of practi- 


¢al information. 


Prices from £2 2s, upwards. 





Detailed Prospectus post free on receipt of addressed wrapper or stamp. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and the Publishers, 


LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London Bridge, E.C. 
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- 
EY MEMORIAL. 


A COMMITTEE, formed at York under the presi- 
dency of the Archbishop, has resolved as a Tribute to 
the Memory of William Hey, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Archdeacon of Cleveland 
and Canon Residentiary of York, who died on 
November 22nd, 1882, to place in York Minster a 
simple Brass or Tablet, and to found an Exhibition, 
Scholarship, or Prizes, in connection with St. Peter's 
School, York, of which he was Head Master for 20 
years, 

ome 8 cy nga paid or promised :— 








Sums above £1 £233 15 0 
» of £10 . 110 0 0 
»» of £5and under £10 .... . 16015 0 
x» under £5 105 10 0 


Subscriptions received at the York Union Bank, 
York, by Tupor Trevor, Esq., 7 Blenheim Square, 
Leeds; ©. Haicu, Esq., 1 Elm Court, Temple, 
Lonion; the Rev. Bryan WALKER, Landbeach 
Rectory, Cambridge; and by the Hon. Secretaries, E. 
J. Ranpotexu, F. J. Munsy, and J. TEASDALE, 
addressed, 3 Blake Street, York. 

January 8th, 1883. 


SSOCIATION for the IMPROVE- 
MENT of GEOMETRICAL TEACHING. 








_. The next General Meeting will be held at Univer- 
sity College, London, on WEDNESDAY, January 17th, 
1883, at 11 am. R. B. Haywarp, Esq., F.R.S., 
President, in the Chair. 

GENDA. 

The Report of the Council, embodying the Reports 
of the Committees, will be presented, 

Report of Treasurer. 

Election of Officers and Council. 

The following Resolution will be proposed by Mr. 
Hayward. 

“That the Committee for Elementary Plane Geo- 
metry be instructed to publish Part I. of the “‘ Plane 
Geometry,’’ and to take such steps as they may deem 
advisable to secure its recognition as a basis of 
instruction and examina‘ ion in Geometry.”’ 

A Paper will be read on— 

“The Teaching of E!ementary Mechanics,” by W. 
H. Besant, Esq, F.R.S.; and will ke followed by a 
Discussion. 

= ae, ae, an. ) Hon 

. TUCKER, ‘antlowes m- : - 
den Square., N.W. ‘ f Secretaries. 

Those who are interested in the Work of the 


Association are invited to attend the meeting. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 
(for LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1853. 
LENT TERM, Janu:ry 15th to March 31st. 


The College will be CLOSED from GOOD FRIDAY 
to EASTER MONDAY, inclusive. 

1, Higher Course, for Students above 18 years :— 
Classes in the Greek Testament, in English, French, 
and German Literature, in English History, in Greek 
and Latin, in Mathematics, in Harmony, in Art and 
Archxology, in Botany, Geology, Physiolozy, and 
od Fee for each Course of Ten Lectures, 

1 is. 

2. Four Years’ Course. for Students above 14 years :— 
Class Teaching and Individual Instruction by the 
Professors and Assistart-Teachers of the College. 
The Subjects include those of the Matriculation 
Examination of the University of London. Gene-:al 
Fee, £8 83 or £10 10s the term. Fee for a single 
Weekly Class, £1 63 3d. 

3. The School for Pupils of five years and upwards 
prepares for the College. Fees, from £4 43 to £8 8s 
the Term, according to age. 

Boarders are received in Houses very near the 
College, by Miss WOOD, 41 Harley Street, Miss 
KNOTT, 19 Queen Anne Street, and Mrs. RUSSELL, 
23 Nottingham Plice. Charge for Single Term at 
Miss Wood’s and Miss Knott’s, 22 guineas; at Mrs. 
Russell’s, 16 guineas, - 


The Entrance Examination for the Four Years’ 
Course will be on January llth; for the School, on 
the 13th, 

Applications for Prospectuses to be addressed to 
the SECRETARY. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


President—Right Hon. Earl Granvitue, K.G. 
NEXT TERM will commence on January 17. 
Terms—Tuition, from 15 to 18 guineas per annum ; 
Board, £46 63 per annum. 

For particulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the Hon, 
Secretary. 


HE VINE CLUB 


PaTRONS. 
The Lord Ashley. , 
The Lord Robert Brudenell-Bruce, 
General Sir Henry de Bathe, Bart. 
The Earl of Ellesmere. 
Vice-Admiral H.S.H. Prince Leiningen, G.C.B. 
Colonel Sir Robert Loyd Lindsay, V.C.,K C.B., M.P. 
General Lord Wolseley of Cairo, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
CoMMITTEE. 
(Nominated by the Patrons.) 
The Club is started on a double basis :— 
1,—As a non-Political Society of Gentlemen. 
2.—To enable its Members to obtain for their own 
homeconsumption, Wines, Spirits, and Liqueur, 
at the actual wholesale cost price. 
This last is an entirely new feature, the advantage 
of which must be apparent to every wine consumer. 
No liability attaches to Membership, 
For original Members, the Terms will be :— 
Entrance Fee : 0 














Annual Subscription _... 5 5 0 
For Rules, —— for Membership, &c., apply to 
HHARLES A. PRITCHARD, 
Secretary, (pro tem.) 
Temporary Offices, 20 Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place, London, W. 








REVALENT INFIDELITY.—The 
wide spread of doubt and disbelief calls for 
energetic action. The reasons for assured belief in 
the fundamental truths of Christianity should be re- 
affirmed, as consonant with modern research and 
culture. The errors and tendencies of Atheism and 
Agnosticism should be oxpeet. It is the sole and 
special function of the CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
OCIETY to carry on this work. It is undenomina- 
tional in its constitution and action. Considerable 
Funds are very urgently needed at the present 
moment. Appeal is confidently made to all earnest 
Christians to aid in the maintenance of Christian 
truth, for the conviction and conversion of those that 
are going astray. Contributions may be sent to, and 
information respecting lectures, sermons, personal 
interviews, classes, and literature, may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY, 13 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

- The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a. _ BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, S. 


Third Edition, pp. 116, 1s, or 13 stamps. 

KIN DISEASES TREATED 
HOMCZOPATHICALLY. By WasuIneTon Epps, 

L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Describes and prescribes for 

Fifty Varieties of Skin Diseases. 

London : James Eppsand Co., 48 Threadneedle Street. 


STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS. 


Also every kind of Writing and Copying Inks, 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, &. 











STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United King- 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the World. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFEOT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL.BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, OXFORD ST., 
‘E.C., LONDON. WwW. 








BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


| Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Award 


| 4 Medal, Sydney, 1880 ; Melbourne, 
FRY’S qyRYS CARACAS COCOA. 


| “A most delicious and valuable 
article.”’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“* Strictly pure.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
F.1L.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| FIFTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETICSALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases, Excellent, refreshing, aod in- 
vigorating to the Constitution. Sold by Chemist 


APID CURES of SEVERE 
COUGH and ASTHMA by Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS. From Mr. Harrison, 265 
Glossop Road, Sheffield :—‘* Many customers have ex- 
pressed themselves highly gratified with the beneficial 
results of Dr. Locock’s Wafers in asthma, coughs, &. 
I was myself troubled with a severe cough, and was 
completely cured by a few Wa‘ers.’’ They instantly 
relieve asthma, consumption, coughs, colds, gout, 
rheumatism, and all nervous pains, and taste pleas- 
antly. Sold by all Druggists, at 1s 1}d per box. 








COCOA 














LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
pe: ype | mr neng! “ed yous — Rooms yee] 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardeus, specially 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. as - 


LIMITED. , 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up Capital ... ...  ... £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund “ae eee nae 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

o | >= =a REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 4} per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.0, 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; ene Som, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. a low rates for 
ry 3 lives. Large Bonuses. mediate Settlement 
of Claims. 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 

I sinst Loss by Fire and Lightn 
nsurances ins’ 88 an n 
effected in all ps fm of the World. ies 

Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 














Capital Fully Subscribed... eee «+. £2,500,000 
7 Paidup... s« * 0 00 sc  S00,000 
Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ase ae ove 000 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000: 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 
Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
ne Gite sunt Romane tenes t 
the lest an rges mpany, insuring agains 
Accidents of all oa. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, 000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE YEARS, 


£1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Head Office—$4 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Biss ets BAN K— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three . 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application, FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 














GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wash,— 
N A Bw AE eM. 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of theteeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.—~ 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RewiusLE RemeEDIEs.—In wounds, 
bruises, sprains, glandular swellings, enlarged veins, 
neuralgic pains, and rheumatism, the application of 
this soothing Ointment to the affected parts not only 
gives the greatest ease, but likewise cures the com- 
plaixt. The Pills greatly assist in banishing the 
tendency to rheumatism, neuralgia, cramps, and 
spasms, whilst the Ointment cures the local ailment. 
The Pills remove the constitutional disturbance, and 
regulate impaired function of all the internal organs 
of the boty. The cure is neither temporary nor 
superficial, but permanent and complete, and the 
disease rarely recurs, so perfectly has been the 
uritication performed by these searching yet harm- 
ess preparations. . 
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COURT AND DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 
NOTICE.—The Third Edition of LADY BLOOMFIELD’S 
REMINISCENCES of COURT and DIPLOMATIC 
LIFE, with Three Portraits and Six Illustrations by the 
Author, will be ready on Thursday neat. 
8vo, cloth, price 28s. 


2 vols. demy 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





NOW READY, POPULAR EDITION. 


T HE EPIC O F KINGS: 
Stories Retold from the ‘‘ Shah Nameh”’ of the Persian Poet Firdusi. 
By HELEN ZIMMERN, Author of “ The Life of Lessing,” &c. 
With Two Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., and a Prefatory Poem by EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


** Well selected, and written in a vivid style.’’—Times. 
**Miss Zimmern has succeeded to admiration.” —Academy. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 17 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 





BRAVATIS’ DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


F E R 
BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A PHysiciaAN To Two Lonpon Hospitats.— London, February 19th, 1877.— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gilbert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 33s each. 
‘The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low. 
riced substitutes being in the market (some- 
Sen accompanied - misleading oh OF M EAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom, 
«clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 








WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


DR. 





POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room, 





NEW WORKS OF 
FICTION. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS. 





BELINDA, 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


IONE STEWART, 


By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Are now appearing in the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


The Third Edition of the JANUARY NUMBER is 
now ready, price 1s. 





BEYOND RECALL. By Adeline 


Sergeant. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





KEITH'S WIFE. By Lady 


VioteT GReEvILLE, Author of ‘Zoe, a Girl of 
Genius,” &c. In3 vols. crown 8yo. 
; (Just ready. 





Mrs. RAVEN’S TEMPTATION. 


By the Author of “‘ Dr. Hardy’s Marriage.” 


“«*Mrs. Raven’s Temptation’ belongs to the school 
of Mrs. Henry Wood...... but the main situation of 
the plot is one which forms the turning-point of 
Henry Kingsley’s best novel, ‘ Ravenshoe.’’’— 
Academy. 


EVE LESTER. By Mrs. Diehl, 


Author of “‘ The Garden of Eden.” 


“Original, gracefully written, and full of quiet 
humour, ‘Eve Lester’ is a novel to be read with 
pleasure and profit. The thinking reader may learn 
more than one lesson in its pages,’’-—Morning Post. 





A FEARLESS LIFE. By Charles 
rae.” ia vols. crown Ovo. 


“The fundamental conception of the story is mag- 
nificent, the interest is extraordinary, the wr‘ting i3 
nearly always powerful and sometimes of unuzual 
excellence.’’—Illustrated London News. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





NEW YEAR’S NOVEL by NEW NOVELIST. 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 
WHO IS SYLVIA? A Novel. 


London: J. and R. MaxweEtu. 





In crown 8yvo, tinted wrapper, price 1s, post free. 
REASONS FOR GIVING UP THE 
UNITARIAN MINISTRY. 

In a Series of Letters to a Unitarian Friend. 
By Rev. A. M. CREERY, B.A. 

London: Exrot Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Just published, royal 24mo, cloth gilt, price 1s 6d. 
C. SONNETS BY C. AUTHORS. 
Edited by Henry J. Nicot. 


Edinburgh: Macniven and Wattace. London: 
Srmpxrn and Co., and HamiLtTon and Co. 





Just ready, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


poms. By Cuartes H. Hoote, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Parker and Oo., Oxford, and 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED 
by sorting your Letters and Papers into 


STONE'S 
PATENT 





BOXES 
AND CABINETS. 


Fall Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue of 
Stone’s Patent Index Letter Files, Pigeon Holes, 
Solicitor’s Form Cases, Music Boxes and Cabinets, &., 
of all Stationers, or post free from 


HENRY STONE, ™"yics=*-1 BANBURY. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


27 and 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, New 
York; and 18 HENRIETTA STREET, Covent 
Garden, London, 


Have Recently Published :— 


Three Great Pooms: ‘ Thana- 
topsis,” “The Flood of Years,” and “ Among 
the Trees.” By WiLL1aAM CuLLeN Bryant. With 
De:igns by Linton and McEntee, engraved for the 
most part by Linton. Small 4to, cloth extra, 15s. 

This beautiful volume contains the earliest and 
the latest verses of the veteran poet—verses separated 
from each other by a’ space of nearly three-quarters 
of acentury, but presenting the same poctic grace and 

ower, and expressing the same faith and philosophy. 

he designs, in their varied imagery and weird sug- 
gestiveness, are fully in accord with the thought and 
feeling of the poems, 


Sketches of Military Life (in 
ITALY). By Epmonpo pe Amicrs. 8yvo, Illus- 
trated. Uniformwith ‘ Spain,’ “ Holland,” &c. 


7s 6d. 
England: Political and Social. By 


Aveuste LaueEeL. Translated by J. M. Harrt.. 


12mo, cloth extra, 5+. ; 

The Naval War of 1812: a History 
of the U.S. Navy during the Last War with Great 
Britain. By THeopore ROOSEVELT. 8vo, with 
numerous Diagrams, 103. A ; 

A History of Constitutional Liberty 
LIBERTY in the ENGLISH COLONIES of 
AMERICA. By Espen GREENOUGH ScoTT. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 

A Companion Volume to all histories of the United 

States. 


The American Citizen’s Manual. 
Edited by Wortuineton C. Forp. 8ve, cloth. 

Part I. GOVERNMENTS (NATIONAL, STATE, 
and LOCAL). The Electorate and the Civil Service. 
“Questions of the Day,” Vol V., 33 64. 

Part II. (In the press.) The FUNCTIONS of 
GOVERNMENT. Considered with special reference 
to taxation and expenditure, the regulation of com- 
merce aud industry, provis‘on for the poor and insane, 
the management of the public lands, &c. ‘‘ Questions 
of the Day,” Vol. VI. 

For YOUNG MEN SELECTING an AVOCATION, 

How to Succeed: in Public Life, 
as a Minister, as a Physician, as a Musician, 
as an Engineer, as an Artist, in Mercantile 
Life, as a Farmer, as an Inventor, and in 
Literature. A Series of Essays by Senators 
Bayarp anil Epmunps; Doctors Joun HAtt, 
WILLARD Parker, and Lropotp Damroscu; 
General Sooy Smitu, HamItTron GrsBson, Com- 
missioner GEO. B. Loxina, Lawson VALEN- 
TINE, Mr. THomas Epison, and E. P. Ror. With 
an Introduction by Lyman Assort. Vol. XXVI. 
in the Handy-book Series, 16mo, boards, 23. 


Hints for Home Reading. A Series 
of Papers by Kpwarp Everett Hatr, F. B. 
Perens, H. W. Bercuer, Cuas. Dupitry 
Warner, JosrpH Coox, Lyman Apsort, M. J. 
SwEeEtTseR, Cyrus Hamuiin, H. W. Masrs, and 
others, Edited by Lyman Anporr, Together 
with a New Edition of “Suggestions for 
Libraries,” with first, second, and third lists of 
500, 1,000, and 2,000 volumes, recommended as the 
most important and desirable; forming Vol. 
XVIII. in PUTNAM’S Handy-book Series. 
16mo, boards, 33. 


Sunderland (Rev John T.).—The 
BIBLE, WHAT IS IT? An Attempt briefly to 
auswer the Qnestion in the light of the best 
Scholarship, and in the most reverent and 
catholic spirit. 16mo, cloth, 3s 61. 

The writer dis usses the origin of the Bible; its 
growth; the men who wrote it; the changes that, 
have taken place in it ; its relation to the times from 
which it came and the people who produced it; the 
nature of its inspiration, its fallibility or infallibility ; 
analogies between its origin, growth, and teachings, 
and the origin, growth, anu teachings of the principal 
other great Sacred Books or B bles of the world. 

“His criticisms are scholarly, thorough, and un- 
compromising, but he leaves ample room for a 
powerful defence of the Bible in its spiritual aspects 
as the unfailing depos tery of religious faith and 
moral inspiration.””—N. Y. Tribune. jen 
The Present Religious Crisis. By 

A. Buavvett. lémo, cloth, 33. Treats of dog- 
matic theology, the inspiration of the Bible, 
historical character of the Gos els, the religion 
of Christ, religious repres:ion, religious liberty. 

*‘Written with sincerity and earuestness of pur- 
pose, and with no little force of statement and 
analysis.” —Boston Gazette. 


Adams (Chas. Francis, Jun.,).— 
RAILROADS and RAILROAD QUESTIONS. 
12mo, cloth, 53. 

The volume treats of “‘ The Genesis of the Railroad 
System,”’ ‘‘ Accidents,’’ and the ‘‘ Present Railroad 
Problem.” The author has made himself the acknow- 
ledged authority on this group of subjects. If his 
book goes only to those who are interested in the 
ownership, in the use, or the administration of rail- 
roads, it is sure of a large circle of readers. 


Adams (Chas. Francis, Jun.).— 

RAILROAD ACCIDENTS: their Causes and 
_Prevention, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 

Hill.—_The True Order of Studies. 
By Rev. Tuomas Hit, D.D., formerly President 
of Harvard Gollege. 12mo, ctoth, 5s. 

American Nervousness: its Causes 
and Consequences. By GrorGe M, Brarp, M.D. 
12mo, 63. 

Contests :—Nature and Definition of Nervousness 
—Signs of American Nervonsness—Causes of Ameri- 
can Nervousness—Longevity of Brain-workers—Re- 
Jation of Age to Work—Physical Future cf the 
Americin People. 


Full Lists of: Publications sent as ordered. 











THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES, 


Second Edition of 


MOLLIE DARLING. 


By Lady Constance Howarp, Author of “‘ Sweet- 
heart and Wife,” &c. .3 vols. 


Second Edition of 
MY CONNAUGHT COUSINS. By 
Hakrietr Jay, Author of “Two Men and a 
Maid,” “‘ The Queen of Connaught,” &. 3 vols. 


On DANGEROUS GROUND. By Miss 


> 


EpiTH STEWART DREWRY. 3 vols. 


ENTRANCED with a DREAM. By 


Ricwarp Row tart, Author of “ Fishing in Deep 
Waters.” %3 vols. 


The PRICE SHE PAID. By F. Lee 


Bewepict, Author of “ St. Simon's Niece,” ‘* Her 
Friend Lawrence,”’ &c. 3 vols. 


FRIENDS and LOVERS. By Annie 


Tuomas, Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
[Immediately. 





F. V. WHITE and CoO,, 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 





Demy Svo, cloth, price 12s, 


THE CREED OF SCIENCE, 
RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL. 


By WILLIAM GRAHAM, MA, 


Professor of Political Economy and Jurisprudence, 
Queen's College, Belfast. 


“Mr. Graham is a thoroughly cultivated and singu- 
larly clear philosophicil thinker, with « rare power 
of setting forth both sides of a question.”—Pull Mall 
Gazette. 

“An opportune and ably-written work which will 
assureily be a help to many who are gropiug their 
way amongst the ruins of effete systems to some new 
ground of assurance and contentment.” — Westminster 
Review, 

“Ti faut lire le livre pour en apprézier tout le mé. ite 
littéraire, la clarté et 1’é6!ézance du style, l’abondance 
de développements toujours intéressants, la chaleur 
et la vivacité de Vlexpression, presque toujours 
heureuse, et parfois éloquente......Son livre a une 
grande valeur philosophique, et surtout morale; il y 
alk un sentiment trés vif des tendances du pré-ent 
et des promesses de l’avenir, et une conscience clair- 
voyante des idées directrices du progrés humain,”— 
Revue Philosephique. 

‘* Shows in a very able as well as interesting man- 
ner the poverty of the higher philosophy of the men 
of physical science, and the absolute need of some- 
thing better than they can give us as the sapplement 
of their own science.—Spectator. 


London: KEGAN Pavt, TreNcu, and Co. 


G ROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY, Limited, 
New Bond Street, London. 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

The most liberal and convenient Library for either 
Town or Country. Subscriptions for short periods 
have been arranged. New Music is added to the 
Library, and each work counts as one volume, 








Subscriptions. 

Town. Country. 
£llsayear ... 2vols,| L22sayear ... 5vols. 
Additional 2 vols. £113.] £33sayear ... 9 vols. 

Additional 3 vols, £1 1s. 


Subscriptions can commence at any date. Free 
delivery to Subscribers of £3 33 and upwaris residing 
in Londoa or the Suburbs. Boxes of Books sent to 
the Country. Prospectus on application. 

SPECIAL TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 
LIBRARIES, CLUBS, &c. 

Reference Library, Reading Rooms, for ladies and 

gentlemen, Smoking Rooms. 


Subscriptions, 
Three months ... £1 1z.| One year ... £2 2s, 
Subscribers to the Library of £3 3s and upwards are 
entitled to the use of these Rooms. 


TO LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, PRIVATE 
COLLECTORS, &e. 

Owing to the frea circulation accorded to works of 
interest, the Directors are enabled to offer for sale at 
greatly Reduced Prices many Books which are still in 
general demand at other Libraries. 

Price List of Sarplus Books on application. 


HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 


James’s Square, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. | A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | _ Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country aud ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-80), price 53; to Members, 4s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











Second Edition, royal 8vo, 456 pp., price 12s, 
A CONTINUATION of “HALLAM.” 


Sines CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. From 1760-1860, 


By CHAS. D. YONGE, M.A,, 
Profezsor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast. 


Saturday Review says:—* Will be found useful for 
practical purposes, as a summary of facts and a con- 
venient book of reference. We must giveit the praise 
of being what it professes to be, a constitutional his. 
tory. The consti'utional points are carefully noted 
and reasoned out.” 

Law Times says:—*Mr. Yonge points out all 
through his book how one change has led to another, 
and he gives a clear and succinct account of the im- 
portant history of the period over which his labours 
have extended,”’ 

Notes and Queries says :—‘‘ We can speak well of the 
book from the point of view of accuracy.” 

Scotsman says :—‘‘The_ historical connection of 
events is carefully kept in view.” 

Public Opinion says :—*‘ This work will gladden the 
— of many students going up for their examina- 

ion.’’ 

New York Times says :— A remarkably clear and 
able book.”’ 

Educational Times says:—‘* Wherever Hallam has 
swag found a place, room should also be found for 

onge.”’. 

Marcus Warp and Co., 67 Chandos Street, London ; 
and at Belfast. 





UNDER the MERON PATRONAGE of HER. 
I STY. 
Now ready, 52nd Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the 
rms beaut fully engraved, 31s 6d. 
ODGE’S PEERAGE ané 
BARONETAGE for 1883. 
CORRECTED by the NOBILITY. 
Horst and Biacxert, Publishers. 





This day is published, price 1s. 
HE TRANSFIGURATION. 
The Seatonian Prize Poem for 1882. By Gace 
Ear_e Freeman, M.A., St. John’s College. 
Cambridge: Dre1@HToNn, BELL, anD Co. 
London: GEORGE BELL and Sons. 





- Just published, price 9s. 
FEW WORDS on EVOLUTION 
and CREATION. 

A Thesis maintaining that the World was not made 
of Matter by the Development of One Potency, bat by 
that of Innumerable Specific Powers. By Henry 8S. 
Boass, M.D., F.R.8., and G.S., &c., Honorary Member 
of the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. 

London: Jonun Lene and Co., 186 Fleet Street. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, gage gilt top, with 
s. 


_ Portrait, &e., 4 

rINHE WENTWORTH PAPERS, 1705- 

1739. _ Illustrative of Social and Political 
History. Selected from the Private Correspondence 
of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby, Ambassador at 
Berlin and the Hague, created in 1711 Earl of 
Stratford. With a Memoir and Notes by Jamgs J. 
CartwriGstT, M.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Memoirs of Sir 
John Reresby.”’ 
London: Wyman and Sons, 74-76 Great Queen Street. 





Just out. 
WN R. VIGFUSSON and the 
I DISTRESS in ICELAND. By Errigr Mac- 
NussoNn, M.A, 
Published by the Author, 31 Bateman Street, 
Cambridge. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 309, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
January 17th. 





CoNnTENTS, 
. ARCHBISHOP TAIT AND THE PRIMACY. 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 
CARDINAL MAZARIN. 
PAWNBROKING. 
Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
CorEA. 
AMERICAN NOVELS. 
Was THE Wark IN Eoypr NECESSARY ? 
THE TRUE POSITION OF PARTIES. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
321, will be published on WEDNESDAY next. 
CONTENTS. 
1, ImMANUEL KANT AND THE KANTIAN REVIVAL. 
2. Baron StaEL’s DipLomaTIC CORRESPONDENCE, 
3. State TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
4, Lire aND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE SAND, 
5. Tar Srate oF AGRICULTURE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
6. 
7 
8 
9. 


— 


SEN SMe eH 








. THE LIFE AND WorRKS OF RAPHAEL. 
. Tae Oasis oF MERV. 
. Henry ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES, 
. THE NATIONALISATION OF LAND. 
Loudon: Lonamans & Co.; Edinburgh: A.& C. Biacg. 


| NIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 

SWEDEN.—See the BUILDER (4d, by post, 
43..), for View ; also, View proposed Public Buildings, 
M.dilesbrough ; and Saloon of a Steam Yacht—Vault- 
ing, with Ilustrations—Rimini, with [ilustrations— 
Hastings—Mauufacture of Portland Cement—On 
Fioating Docks—School Planning—Belt v. Lawes, &c- 
—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 





Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Snecess- 
fui Method of Curing these Diseases. By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 
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FOR AMATEURS OF ETCHING. 


L’A R T. 


A WEEKLY ARTISTIC REVIEW. 


NINTH YEAR. 





Director for England—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 


Ce: which has now completed the eighth year of its 
exi-tence, has done more than any other European periodical in making 
known to the public the modern Masters of Etching. 


Upwards of Sixty Etchings are issued by L’Art during the year, and apart from 
the larger number and greater variety of works thus presented to the subscribers, 
the plates are of a scale and importance that cannot be claimed by any other 
artistic magazine. 


Each number of L’ Art, besides the Etchings, contains numerous engravings on 
good and in fac-simile. 








ARRANGEMENTS FOR = 1883. 





In the numbers of L’ART for 1883 increased attention will be 
given to the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Academy and the 
Grosvenor Gallery. Special arrangements have also been made for 
the publication of important etchings from the works of the following 
masters :—L. Alma Tadema, R.A., E. Burne Jones, W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., G. H, Boughton, A.R.A., J. F. Millet, George Morland, &c. 





From the “ TIMES.” 

“Nowhere but in Pariscould such a Review be produced every week as L’ ART, so 
magnificent in every respect—paper, typography, illustrations—and above all, so 
many-sided in its views of art, and so abundant and interesting in its information. 
«It is simply the cheapest and the best thing of its kind. M. Véron scems, at 
any rate, to have solved the problem of combining excellence with cheapness, 
We find, besides numerous little fac-similes of sketches, and autograph letters 
of eminent artists, musicians, and dramatists, no less thin seventy fine etchings 
by such men as Flameng, Courtry, Desbrosses, Lancon, & , as well as singularly 
fine examples of wood engraving. Supposing the reading matter of the Review 
were as ephemeral and trivial in its purpose as the cheapest of the cheap, instead 
of being as it is rich and racy, with the native style of all French pens, thought- 
fuland often profoundly suggestive, and generally complete in reference to detail, 
the two etchings by Flameng, from pictures by Frank Hals and Nicholas Maas, 
alone would be really most valuable and acceptable to the portfolio of the print 
collector...... While L’Art is conducted in this style, the Editor may feel quite 
secure that France will not lose that artistic supremacy she has long held,”’ 





One Year, £5 5s. | Six Months, £2 12s 6d. | Three Months, £1 7s. 
Monthly Parts, 10s each. 





EDITIONS OF EXTRA QUALITY. 





L’ART publishes two Editions of superior quality ; the first, limited to 100 
copies, with the text upon Dutch paper, is accompanied by two series of Plates, 
the one with letters, and the other a proof before letters on Japanese paper ; the 
second, limited to five copies, has four series of plates, viz.,upon Dutch paper, 
with letters, upon Japanese paper before letters, upzn vellum before letters, 
upon Whatman before letters, These Editions are numbered, and the proofs 
before letters bear the Artist’s signature. 


For the Edition of 100 copies, £16 a year, 
For the Edition of five copies, £48 a year, 
Subscriptions for. these Editions are not received for less than a year, All Sub- 
scriptions are payable in advance, 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—To meet the expressed wishes of 
many subscribers, it has been arranged to supply the Journal in 
monthly parts;-each part to be contained in its own wrapper. 





LIBRAIRIE DE L’ART, 


134 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


‘The ENGLISH 


MESSRS. LONGMANS’ PUBLICATIONS 





3 y NI TT ¢ 
The EDINBURGH. REVIEW, No. 321, for 
JANUARY, 1883. [On Wednesday next. 
IMMANUEL KANT AND THE KANTIAN REVIVAL. 
Baron STaeEt’s DipLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
State TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF GEORGE SAND. 
THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
THE Lire AND WorKs OF Rapuan. 
THE Oasis OF MERy. 
Henry ERSKINE AND HIS TIMES, 
THE NATIONALISATION OF LAND. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Fourth and Concluding Series. By J. A. Froupe, M.A, formerly Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo, 12s. 


INDIA, WHAT CAN IT TEACH US? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge. By 
F, Max Mutter, M.A. 8vo, 123 64, [N cat week, 


LECTURES onthe SCLENCE of LANGUAGE, 


By F. Max Mutter, M.A. New Edition (1882). 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163, 


ESSAYS in PHILOSOPHICAL CRITICISM. 


Edited by A. Seta and R. B. Hatpane. With Preface by Prof. Carrp, 
Dedicated to the Memory of the late T. H. Green, Wihyte’s Prof. of Moral 
Philos. in the Univ. of Oxford. 8vo, 93 


JAMES MILL; a Biography. 


LL D. Crown 8vo, Porirait, 52. 


JOHN STUART MILL; a Criticism, with 


Personal Recollections. By A. Bary, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 2; 61. 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. By M. Creicuron, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
Coilege, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


SRN APNE 


By A. Baty, 


in AMERICA; Vi irginia, 


Maryland, and the Carolinas, By J. A. Dorie, Fellow of All Souls” College, 


Oxford. -8vo, with Map, 18s. 
“*Mr. Doyle’s volume is of singular interest to all those who wish to trace the 
rise and development of English institutions across the Atlantic, and the growth 
of that spirit of sturdy independence which led up to the great Republic of the 


United States.’’—Times, 


FRANCIS BACON’S PROMUS of FORMU- 


LARIES and ELEGANCIES. Illustrated by Passages from Shakespeare. By 
Mr:. Porr. W.th Preface by the Rev. E. A. AbBotT, D.D. 8yo, 16s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION, 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. 
Fourth Edition. 8v0, Woodcuts, 18s. 


JAPAN: its Architecture, Art, and Art- 
Manufactures. By C. Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., &. With 202 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood for the most part by Native Arti sts in Japau. Square 
crown 8yo, 31s 61. 


and the 
By Sir J. Loasocs, Bart., M.P., F.B.S. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-1795. 


With 7 Maps, feap. 8vo, 25 6d, 


MESSER AGNOLO’S HOUSEHOLD; a 


Cinque Cento Florentine Story. By LeapeRr Scott, Author of ‘‘ The ) aah 
sance in Italy,’’ &c. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


A GLIMPSE of the WORLD. By Ettzazets 


M, Sewet., Author of ‘“ Amy Herbert,’’ &c. New Edition, crowa 8vo, price 
33 6d, cloth extra, with gilt edges. 


DOCTOR GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET, a 


Romance, by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by 
JuLian HawrHorne. (Cvpyright.) Crown 8vo, 63. 


A COMPENDIUM of ITALIAN HISTORY, 


from the FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Translated from the Italian of 
Grovannt Basco, and continued by J. D. Moretti, M.A., LL.D, Royal 8yo, 
with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL 


WRITTEN during INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 
~-LL.D, ‘Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The 


By BertHa MERITON GARDINER. 


FRAGMENTS 


By J. D, Mowzut, M.A., 


Text-Books of Scienc>. 


PHYSICAL OPTICS. By R. T. GuazeBRoor, 


M.A., F.R.S., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Demonstrator of 





Physics at the Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge. With 133 Figures and. 
Diagrams Engraved on Wood, fcap. 8vo, 63, 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION 


AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





Many Thousand Volumes of the best Books of the Past and Present Seasons are in circulation at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases ; and ample supplies are provided of all forth- 


coming Books of general interest as they appear. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 


ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 





BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 





Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus Copies, withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, post free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
281 REGENT STREET, and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii: its 


Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By C. F. Gorpon CumMING, 
Author of ‘‘ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” ‘* At Home in Fiji,”’ 
&c. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

*‘ Miss Gordon Cumming who has painted such a life-like picture of Fiji, has 
performed an equally edifying task for this less known group of islands...... 
History, customs, laws, and scenery of the islands all come into view in these 
delightful volumes,’’—Duily Telegraph, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
The EARLY HOMES of PRINCE ALBERT. By Alfred 


Riwume_r, Author of ‘* Our Old Country Towns,” &c. Beautifally Illustrated 
with Tinted Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s, 

*¢ Charmingly illustrated volume......giving in a light and lively style sketches of 
the Prince Consort’s youth and boyhood.’”’—Times. 

** Right-and-thirty wood engravings of delicate execution, and thirteen tinted 
plates, bring to our minds the most pen oes § quaint Thuringian reminiscences. 
sean A charming ee of scenes connected with a truly illustrious history.” 
—Daily. Telegraph, 

* A very charming and graceful volume......deserves to be classed among artistic 
works of permanent interest.”—John Bull. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





By the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY.” 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch. By the Author 


of ‘‘ Miss Molly,’’ “‘ Delicia,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

“‘The anthor of ‘Miss Molly’ has chosen a picturesque setting to frame a 
gracious portrait of gentle woman, for such is Mistress Geraldine Calverley.”— 
Atheneum. 

** Since 'the publication of ‘Miss Molly,’ its author has gained dexterity and 
finish of workmanship, without losing the spontaneity, gusto, and power of un- 
forced pathos which gave that book so great a charm.’’—Academy. 

“The most coming story that we have read for a longer time than is easy 
tosay. In simple pathos it is exquisite.”—Graphic. 

** The entire conception is a fine one, and well carried out.”—Guardian, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
ODERN EUROPE; a School History. By Joun Lorp, 
LL.D. With 4 Additional Chapters, comprehending all the Leading 
Events which have occurred from the of Napoleon I. to the close of the year 
1880. With copious Questions for Examination. 
London: Smmpxr, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; HamiLton, 
Apams, and Co., Paternoster Row. . 





Now ready, 54th Edition, price 2s. 


‘i CHILD’S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By a Lapy. 
The Original Authorised Edition, brought down to the Present Time. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





Price 63; or post free for one year, for 21s, 


‘oe BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CLIII. 
JANUARY Ist, 1883, 
ConTENTS. 
MARcus AURELIUS AND THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Evo.ution By Force I[MPpossiBLE; A NEw ARGUMENT AGAINST MATERIALISM. 
Victor Hugo. 
TRACES OF THE NORTHMEN IN NORMANDY. 
An ExposITION OF OuR Fish WEALTH, 
THE POET FIRDUSI AND HIS EPIC. 
THE PRIMACY OF ARCHBISHOp TalIT. 
CurRRENT LITERATURE. 
London: Hopper and StouGHTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 








Price ls, monthly; per annum, 12s, post free. 
HE EXPOSITOR. Edited by Rev. Samue, Cox, D.D- 
ConTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
BaLAAM: AN EXPOSITION AND A Stupy. By the Editor. 
IsataH: AN IDEAL BroGrapny. By the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells. 
Scripture STUDIES OF THE HEAVENLY STATE.—I. The Pauline View of Death.. 

By the Rev. G-orge Matheson, D.D. 

= Criticisms ILLUSTRATED FROM THE PRINTING-OFFICE. By Mr. Alfred 
atts. 
Brier Notices. 

The Spectator says :—“‘ This admirable periodical keeps up its interest with com- 
plete success. In every number there is something of high interest to the students 
of Biblical literature, both professional and general. The Expositor renders con- 
stant and signal services to the religious literature of the day.” 

London : HoppER and StovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster Row. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS of IRELAND. 
Now ready, Part IV. (I.), in imperial folio, price £5 5s. 


AC-SIMILES of NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS of 
IRELAND, Selected and Edited under the Direction of the Right Hon. Sir 
E. Sutuivan, Bart., Master of the Rolls in Ireland, by Jonn T, GirBErt, F.S.A., 
M.R.I.A., late Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland; and published 
by command of her Majesty QrEEN VICTORIA. 
his work is intended to form a comprehensive Palwographic Series for 
Ireland. The Specimens are reproduced as nearly as possible in accordance with the 
originals, in dimensions, colouring, and general appearance. Part IV. (I.) 
extends from A.D. 1551 to A.D. 1620, and contains numerous specimens in colours,. 
illustrated with descriptions, and many original documents hitherto unpublished. 
Part III. of the Fac-similes, containing upwards of 100 specimens, price 42:. 
Account, in 8vo, of Fac-similes of National Manuscripts of Ireland: Parts I. and 
II, — price 286d, Part II, price 1ls6d. Part III., price ls. PartIV. (I.),. 
price 2s. 

London: Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office, and sold by Lonamans and Co. 
and TRUBNER and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. Cambridge: MacmILLan and 
Oo. Edinburgh: A. and ©. Brack, and Dovetas and Foutis. Dublin: A. THom 
and Co., and Hopass, Fiears, and Co. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867.. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the 8.P.G. carries on its work amorg 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty tow: § 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) -By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work amorg 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young mers, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividin; the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisatior 4 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. " 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 
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Now ready, complete in Four Volumes, imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; or, half-bound in morocco, £6 6s. 


THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


A Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, and 


Technological. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


Edited by CHARLES 


ANNANDALE, M.A. 


Illustrated by above Three Thousand Engravings, printed in the Text. 





Tis New Edition contains about 130,000 Words, or about 30,000 more than the 
former Edition, 12,000 more than any English Dictionary hitherto published, and 
double those in the latest edition of Dr. Johnson’s great work. 


As a Literary Dictionary the IMPERIAL DICTIONARY defines the various 
meanings attached to words by writers both new and old; explains idiomatic phrases 
and peculiar constructions ; distinguishes obsolete from current meanings and usages, 
and carefully discriminates between words closely synonymous in signification ; while 
it is enriched with many thousands of Illustrative Quotations. 


As a Scientific and Technological Dictionary it explains a vast number of 
terms belonging to all branches of Science and the Arts, many of them of recent in- 
troduction, and its Encyclopedic character enables it to treat these with a fullness 
similar to that of an Encyclopedia, and to convey an amount of information regard- 
ing an infinite variety of topics not usually found in Dictionaries. 


The accurate Illustrative Engravings, which are intended to supplement the 
verbal definitions, communicate explanation through the eye in a manner as clear 


and distinct as it is attractive. 


The Etymology in this New Edition has been altogether remodelled and brought 
up to the present state of knowledge on the subject, and the Pronunciation has been 


inserted throughout. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


TIMES. 


“ For our own fart, as far as vocabulary and treat- 
ment are concerned, we should not wish for anything 
better than the new ‘Imperial.’ Few, except 
specialists, are likely to come across any technical 
terms not to be found here; and the definitions are 
accurate and intelligible, developing into detailed 
explanations where necessary. The etymology is clear 
and concise, and the illustrations are copious, appro- 
priate, and well executed.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“The etymologies have been rewritten in the light 
of the most recent researches, and may be accepted 
as, on the whole, accurate throughout ; they are, asa 
rule, clear and laudably concise. The definitions are 
specially full, and serve all the purposes of a 
condensed cyclopmdia. The terms introduced by 
recent science, and which are so frequently introduced 
into every-day literature, are all there, so far as we 
have tested, and their definitions are admirably clear 
and accurate......The illustrations, carefully and 
accurately executed, are a most important help to the 
understanding of the definitions and descriptions,” 


8ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


“It would be difficult to praise this admirable 
dictionary too highly, and more than unjust not to 
give special praise to the editor, Mr. Charles Annan- 
dale. This dictionary has been in use for more than 
a quarter of a century; but he has so augmented the 
vocabulary, and has made snch large and important 
changes in his revision, that in its present form it 
may justly claim to be considered a new work. It 
does not directly challenge comparison with any other 
dictionary in the language; for it attempts to 
combine, what none of the others do, a ane 
dictionary with an encyclopedic dictionary...... e 
have examined more than a hundred of the articles, 
and they are of uniform excellence.” 





ACADEMY. 


‘We are justified in affirming that the well estab- 
lished characteristic of the ‘ Imperial Dictionary ’— 
its wealth of modern technical terms—is fully main- 
tained. Whatever competition it may meet with in 
the department of philology, or the literary history of 
the English language, it will here at least remain 
unriva'led. The engravings, too, most of which are 
splendid specimens of the art of wood-engraving, have 
jw appropriately concentrated upon technical 

rms,” 


SPECTATOR, 


"We have no hesitation in saying that it will 
prove a most thorough piece of workmanship, and 
that among reference-books of its class it will hold 
the first place, both as an authority and a source of 
iustruction and entertainment.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 


“The dictionary aims at being, within its limits, an 
encyclopedia; not only is every word set down 
derived, and explained, but an account is appended 
supplying information upon subjects which a bare 
definition wou'd not make clear. The encyclopedic 
character of the ‘ Imperial Dictionary,’ indeed, con- 
stitutes its principal and its distinctive value. For 
ordinary purposes it will be found to give information 
on almost every point, which seems to us, so far as it 
has been possible to examine the work, trustworthy.” 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“ This new edition is abreast of the most advanced 
science of the day, and incorporates its latest dis- 
coveries, while English literature has been laid under 
the most laborious and extensive contribution for 
varied uses Of words. It should be for some years to 
come an authority of the first class.” 





SON. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


DESCHANELS NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


An Elementary Treatise, Transla‘e | and Extended by 

J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural 

Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Ill strated 

by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloure? Plate-. 

Sixth Edition, thoroughly Revised and Extended. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, 18:, . 
Also, separately, in 4 Parts, limp cloth, 4s 61 each. 

Part 1. MECHANICS, HYDRJSTATICS, PNEU- 
MATICS. 

Part 2. HEAT. 

Part 3. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 

Part 4. SOUND and LIGHT, 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICS. 


By Professor Everett, Translator and Editor of 
Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,’ &. Illustrated 
by numerous Woodcenuts. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 61. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. 


Progressive Exercises in the Writing of Latin. Witkr 
Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rv. Istay Burns, 
D Revised by the Author of ‘‘ The Public School 
Latin Primer.” Fifth Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s.—KEY (to Teachers only), 33 61. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 
By Epe@ar Sanperson. M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. With numerou: Pictorial Illus- 
trations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, Plans, &. Feap. 
8vo, pp. 44, cloth, 23 6d, 

‘* A better manual than this f ‘r s -hools need not be 
wished ; it is an excellent basis for the more advanced 
and scientific study of bistory.’’—Scotsman. 


A HISTORICAL READING-BOOK. 

C sisting chiefly of, Choice Extract: from Macaulay, 

Froude, Scott, Rovertson, Carlyle, Clarendon, and 

others. 

Part 1. FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH 
of RICHARD III. Illustrated. Pp. 224, cloth 
boards, price Is 6d. 

Part 2.—FROM the ACCESSION of HENRY VII. to 
the BATTLE of WATERLOO. Illustrated. Pp. 
224, cloth boards, price 1s 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


The Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and Rome, 
for Schools and Private Students. By E. M. BERENS, 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth, 33, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ELEMENTARY. Based on the Analysis of Sentence. 


Cloth, 1s. 
ADVANCED. For Intermediate and the Higher 
Schools. Cloth, 23, 
STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By 
Joun Ocitvie, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings 
on Wood, imp. 16mo, half-roan, 7s 6d ; half-calf, 103 6d. 


OGILVIES SMALLER 
DICTIONARY. 


Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
Abridged from the ‘‘ Student’s Dictionary’ by the 
Author. Imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, 2s 6d; or half- 
roan, 33 61. . 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
Illustrated by Coloured Plates and Diagrams, with 
the names printed in red on the actual parts, 
BOOK 1—4d, paper; 5d, cloth. 


2—5d, paper ; 6d, cloth. 
Za 3—5d, paper ; 6d, cloth. 


POETICAL READER. 
Cho‘ce Selections from the best Writers. 
ens Chapter on English Prosody. 
s 6d, 


A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 
For Secondary Schools. Pp. 192, cloth, 1s; or, with 
Answers, ls 6d. The ANSWERS separately, 6d, 


ALGEBRA. 
Up to and including Equations of the First Degree. 
By Joun G. Kerr, M.A., ‘turer on Mathematics 
and Physics, formerly Snell Exhibitioner in Mathe- 
—, Balliol College, Oxford. Cloth, ls 3d— 


ALGEBRAIC FACTORS. 


How to Find Them and How to Usethem. By W. T. 
Kyieut, F.8.Se. 1s 6d. 


EXAMINATION ARITHMETIC. 


Containing upwards of 1,200 Arithmetical Problems 
and Exercises (with Answers), Selected from Oxford 
and Cambridge Local Examination Papers, and from 
the Examination Papers of the Coll of Pr rs, 
and the Government Examination Papers of Pupil 
Teachers, and Candidates for Queen’s Scholarships 
and Certificates. Classified and Graduated by Tuomas 
8. Harvey, F.Sc. Lond. Cloth, 2s—KEY, 4s 6d. 


With an 
Cloth,. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey ; Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 
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M R. 


LATIN COURSE. 


Principia Latina. Part I. Containing 
— Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies, 


Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s 61. 

Principia Latina. PartII. A First 
Latin Reading Book. 33 6d 

Principi ia Latina. Part III. A First 
Latin Verze Book. 33 6 

Principia Latina. “mest IV. Latin 
Prose Composition. 33 6d. 

Principia Latina. Part V. Short 
Tales and Anecdotes for Translation into Prose. 


3s. 
Young Beginners’ lst Latin Book: 
an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part I, 2s. 
Young Beginners’ 2nd Latin Book: 
an Introduction to Principia Latina, Part IL, 2s 
Student’s Latin Grammar. For the 
Higher Forms. 6s. 
Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle 
and Lower Forms. 33 6d. 


Latin-English Vocabulary. In- | 


cluding a Dictionary to Fomine, Cornelius Nepos, 
and Crsar’s Gallic War. 336 

Tacitus. Selections. ‘With English | 
Notes. 33 61, 


MURRAY’S 


LIST 





Dr. Wu. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


French Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercises, en, and Materials 
for Conversation. 3s 6d. 

Appendix to Part I. Additional 
Exercises and Examination Papers. 2s 6d. 

French Principia. Part II. A French 
el Book; with Etymological Dictionary. 


Student’s French Grammar. With 
an Introduction by M. Littre. 73 6 

Smaller French Grammar. "abridged 
from the above. 33 6!. 


GERMAN COURSE. 
German Principia. Part I. Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise:, Voc ibularies, and Materia!s 
for Conversation. 33 6d. 
German Principia. Part II. A 
German Reading Book; with a Dictionary. 3s 6d. 
Practical German Grammar. For 
Advanced Students. 3s 6d. 


ITALIAN COURSE. 


Italian Principia. Part I. Grammar, 

| Delectus, Exercises, — anil Miterials 
for Conversation. 33 6d 

| Italian Frincipia. Part II. An Italian 
Reading Book. 33 61, 





GREEK COURSE. 


Initia Greca. Part I. 


Gramm 
Delectus, Exercizes, and Vocabularies. 3s 6d. ae 


Appendix to Part I. Additional 

xercises and Examination Papers, 2s 6d. 

Initia Greeca. Part II. A Greek 
Reading Book. 3s 6d. 
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